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Introduction 


Much  has  been  written  about  Elephants  but  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  told,  and  Mr.  Frank  Melland’s  account  of 
the  Elephants  in  Africa  is,  I  feel  sure  all  readers  of  his  book 
will  agree,  a  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  species 
because  it  is  based  on  long  personal,  and,  even  intimate, 
observation  of  elephants  and  is  written  with  a  convincing 
modesty,  sympathy  and  sincerity.  Mr.  Melland  has  a  natural 
sympathy  with  animals,  and  his  studies  at  first  hand  of  the 
communal  and  family  life  of  elephants,  of  their  natural  his¬ 
tory,  their  instincts,  their  intelligence,  their  diversity  of  tem¬ 
perament,  their  affections  and  their  rages  are  most  interesting. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  are  concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  wild  beasts  will  recognise  how  important  it  is  to  have 
knowledge  of  all  these  things  if  we  are  to  find  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  animals  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  beings. 

This  last  consideration  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  elephant 
control,  to  which  Mr.  Melland  devotes  a  chapter  in  which, 
though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  ‘loves  elephants’  he  takes  a  wise  view 
of  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  elephant  population  within 
reasonable  bounds,  corrects  some  ill-informed  criticisms  of 
the  work  of  the  Game  Wardens  and  defends  with  spirit  those 
who  shoulder  the  uncongenial  task  of  control.  Fauna  Preser¬ 
vation,  hke  every  other  good  cause,  may  easily  be  endangered 
by  unwise  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Melland  is  a  wholehearted,  but 
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rational  advocate  of  the  cause,  in  favour  of  which  he  writes 
with  the  authority  of  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  his 
subject. 
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‘The  complete  study  of  natural  phenomena  cannot  he 
apprehended  during  the  short  life  of  one  observer.’ 

Leopold  III,  King  of  the  Belgians 

‘The  elephant  is  a  joy  to  watch.’ 

Marcuswell  Maxwell 


‘The  African  elephant  has 
points  and  few  vices.’ 


a  rare  number  of  good 
Marius  Maxwell 


‘An  elephant  does  so  many  things  that  are  remarkable 
that  we  can  believe  almost  anything  of  them.’ 

Radclyjfe  Dugmore 

‘The  elephant  stands  entirely  apart  from  all  other 
animals.  ...  Its  peculiarities  interest  mankind  more  than 
any  smaller  animal.’ 

Sir  Samuel  Baker 


The  more  I  studied  elephants,  the  more  chary  I  be¬ 
came  of  generalizing  about  them.  One  can  lay  down  no 
definite  rule  as  to  how  they  will  act  in  any  given  circum¬ 
stance.  They  have  each  their  own  individual  character  as 
have  human  beings,  and  no  theory  of  race,  environment 
or  past  experience  can  allow  a  margin  quite  wide 
enough  for  individual  impulse.’ 


Vivienne  de  Watteville 
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The  Human  Actors 

Primarily  this  book  is  about  elephants  in  Africa,  not  about 
myself  or  my  adventures,  except  in  so  far  as  I  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  the  picture.  I  am  trying  to  contribute  my  quota, 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  our  patchwork  knowledge  of  these 
animals,  and  to  quote,  when  necessary,  the  evidence  of  others 
whether  in  support  of  or  in  conflict  with  my  own  observations, 
or  when  their  evidence  is  outside  my  own  experience.  Prac¬ 
tically  everyone  who  knows  the  elephant  loves  him,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  other  wild  animals  in  their  natural 
state.  No  one  loves  the  rhino  or  the  buffalo:  to  put  it  mildly, 
both  these  are  lacking  in  lovable  attributes,  and  I  have  never 
felt  that  I  loved  any  of  the  antelope;  their  grace,  beauty  and 
agility  call  for  admiration,  as  does  the  gentleness  of  the  eland, 
the  majesty  of  a  sable  or  kudu  bull,  but  one  does  not  love 
them.  There  is  something  about  the  elephant  that  is  endear- 
hig,  partly  his  very  size  and  lordly  superiority,  attributes 
which  in  the  human  race  do  not  endear,  but  which  have  a 
compelling  force  in  his  case — witness  the  confidence  he  in¬ 
spires  in  the  lesser  animals  down  to  the  smallest — partly  his 
almost  human  intelligence  and  his  highly  developed  family 
instincts:  he  awakens  feelings  that  other  wild  animals  do  not 
— one  feels  that  could  one  but  know  him  as  one  knows  them 
he  would  be  in  the  class  to  which  horses  and  dogs  belong. 

In  this  intimate  account  of  the  elephant  some  humans  must 
also  figure  and  to  avoid  constant  explanations  as  to  who  they 
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THE  HUMAN  ACTORS 

were  I  will  introduce  them  here,  and  I  also  dedicate  this  story 
to  their  memory,  for  without  them  it  could  never  have  been 
written.  It  was  they  who  opened  my  eyes  that  I  might  see, 
and  it  is  thanks  to  them  that  I  am  alive  to  look  back  on  those 
happy  days.  The  comradeship  of  elephant  hunting,  not  only 
dangers  faced  side  by  side  with  mutual  confidence,  but  hard 
marching,  with  eyes  and  ears  alert  day  after  day  from  dawn 
till  dark,  sleeping  at  times  on  the  spoor,  with  nothing  be¬ 
tween  one  and  the  sky,  sharing  one’s  tobacco  and  one’s  com¬ 
rades’  monkey  nuts .  .  .  these  are  the  very  background  of  the 
story,  so,  if  you  would  understand  what  follows  it  is  fitting 
that  you  should  know  the  actors.  I  had  rifles  they  could  not 
obtain;  I  was  the  officer-commanding,  so  to  speak,  but  they 
were  ‘Intelligence’,  and — save  when  stumbling  by  chance  on 
a  tusker,  which  does  occasionally  happen — the  victory  was 
always  theirs  rather  than  mine;  the  failures,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  my  own.  I  think  only  one  thing  was  lacking  in  this 
companionship:  they  had  absolutely  no  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  scenery,  and  one  of  the  charms  of  this  particular  chase  is 
that  it  takes  one  into  places  where  one  would  never  otherwise 
penetrate,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spots  and  the  most  glorious  views  in  Africa.  Sometimes 
my  comrades  would  say  impatiently,  as  I  stopped  or  strayed 
to  admire  a  view,  ‘Not  that  way — this  is  the  way  they  have 
gone,’  but  generally,  knowing  my  idiosyncracies,  they  were 
tolerant.  They  did  ask  me  once  why  white  men  liked  looking 
at  waterfalls ! 

Let  us  start  with  Katangashya,  my  first  ‘hunter’,  a  term  we 
use  in  Central  Africa  for  gun-bearer  and  tracker  (or  spoorer). 
It  is  a  good  name  too,  for  with  the  great  majority  of  ‘us’ 
(C.  H.  Stigand  was  a  notable  exception)  it  is  the  native 
hunter  who  does  most  of  the  hunting,  leaving  it  to  ‘us’  to  fire 
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the  shot.  Katangashya  was  full  of  animal  lore  and  a  very  wise 
old  man;  he  was  also  nearly  first-class  on  spoor.  The  trouble 
with  him  was  that  he  was  old  and,  while  he  was  with  me,  it 
happened  that  he  also  lost  his  nerve.  One  day  when  swimming 
across  a  river  a  crocodile  snapped  at  him,  removing  his  loin 
cloth,  and  Katangashya  was  never  the  same  man  after  that 
close  call,  so  that  I  found  I  could  no  longer  rely  on  him  in  a 
crisis,  as  I  had  previously  been  able  to  do.  For  instance,  on  one 
occasion  I  was  rendered  helpless  by  jamming  a  foot  in  the 
fork  of  a  stunted  tree  on  to  which  I  had  stepped  to  get  a 
better  view  when  looking  for  a  leopard  I  had  wounded.  The 
leopard  sprang  at  me  when  I  was  helpless — and  a  wounded 
leopard  is,  I  think,  the  angriest  sight  on  earth.  Katangashya, 
kneeling  just  behind  me,  jabbed  my  assailant  in  the  throat 
with  his  spear  while  the  leopard  was  in  the  air.  He  did  this 
between  my  legs,  and  interrupted  that  spring  which  was  near 
enough  for  the  leopard’s  blood  to  spatter  me.  I  had  actually 
drawn  my  free  leg  back  to  kick  him  in  the  jaw. 

In  those  days,  before  he  lost  his  nerve,  I  had  learned  a  great 
deal  from  him.  I  often  thought  that  such  as  he,  and  Chuma 
and  his  brothers,  must  have  been  bom  on  the  spoor:  in  any 
case  they  started  accompanying  their  elders  at  a  very  early 
age,  for  the  real  fundi  of  the  chase  is  as  much  a  member  of  a 
guild  with  an  apprenticeship  to  serve  as  is  the  iron-worker,  or 
the  witch-doctor.  To  give  an  example,  it  was  Katangashya 
who  taught  me  that  when  following  a  buffalo  one  should 
never  turn  a  comer  erect  in  the  long  grass  (which  grows  up  to 
ten  feet  high  or  more)  but  always  to  he  down  on  the  ground 
and  peer  round  the  comer  from  that  level.  The  reason  for  this 
being  that  the  buffalo,  most  relentless  and  resourceful  of  all 
quarries,  will  stand  awaiting  his  pursuer  just  round  the  comer, 
but  always  looks  up.  Only  once  did  I  find  a  buffalo  thus 
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waiting  for  me  and  I  imagine  it  is  about  as  rare  as  a  burglar 
under  an  expectant  old  lady’s  bed,  but  on  that  solitary  occa¬ 
sion  this  advice  probably  saved  my  life  and  certainly  cost  the 
buffalo  his. 

Katangashya’s  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  game  was  not  to 
be  beaten  or  even  equalled  by  his  successor.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point,  again  with  buffalo.  I  was  following  a  lone  bull  one 
evening,  a  bull  already  rendered  suspicious  of  danger.  The 
light  was  beginning  to  fail  as  the  spoor  led  up  a  httle  hillside 
valley.  Katangashya  suddenly  decided  to  leave  the  spoor  at 
right  angles  and  go  over  the  hillside  and  down  to  the  next 
valley.  He  said,  ‘Darkness  will  beat  us  if  we  continue  to 
follow  him,  but  he’s  pretty  sure  to  double  back  when  he 
comes  to  the  head  of  the  stream  and  go  into  the  next  valley 
where  he  will  be  on  the  lee  of  anyone  following  him.’  So, 
saving  two  or  three  miles  of  hilly  walk,  we  climbed  the  ridge, 
and  down  to  the  other  side,  coming  right  on  the  top  of  him, 
where  I  was  able  to  sprawl  on  a  nice  round  boulder  and  shoot 
him,  grazing  at  thirty  yards,  before  the  sun  had  set. 

Because  of  the  old  man’s  failings,  however,  I  took  on 
Chuma  (or,  to  be  strictly  correct,  Chuma  took  me  on),  and 
occasionally  his  two  brothers,  Mwana-Kaunda  and  Chik- 
wanda.  Chuma’s  full  name  was  Chumamaboko,  ‘Arms  of 
Iron,’  and  was  such  a  man  as  I  imagine  the  old  Saxon  named 
‘Strong  i’  the  Arm’  must  have  been.  He  could  carry  230  lb. 
of  ivory,  and  joint  a  beast  as  big  as  a  hartebeeste  with  nothing 
to  use  but  a  small  pocket-knife,1  supplementing  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy — which  was  considerable — by  sheer 
strength.  His  physique  was  superb,  never  anywhere  have  I 
seen  a  fmer  figure  of  a  man. 

1  The  lack  of  other  implements  on  this  occasion  was  due  to  thorough¬ 
ly  bad  staff  work! 
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But  it  was  his  nobleness  of  character,  his  fearlessness  and 
unswerving  loyalty,  his  unfailing  good  temper  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  that  endeared  him  to  me.  When  he  died  the  people  in  the 
province  where  he  had  been  with  me — a  thousand  miles  from 
his  home — said  to  me,  ‘Chuma  was  a  very  good  man:  the 
best  man  we  have  known,’  which  was  a  high  compliment 
from  men  of  another  tribe.  I  said,  ‘Yes,  but  Kashimoto  (to 
whom  I  will  come  shortly)  is  a  good  man  too.’  The  retort 
came  promptly,  ‘No,  not  like  Chuma,  Kashimoto  is  too 
good.’  They  went  on  to  explain  that  Kashimoto  was  so 
zealous  on  my  behalf  that  he  was  too  exacting  with  the  (to 
him)  foreign  people  over  whom  I  was  then  ruling,  whereas 
Chuma  humoured  them  and  got  them  to  do  whatever  the 
job  was  joyfully,  because  he  had  a  way  with  him. 

His  spooring  was  inspired.  Whereas  Katangashya  missed 
being  first-class  Chuma  achieved  it.  He  practically  never 
slackened  pace,  whether  on  ironstone,  whereon  a  hoofless 
animal  like  an  elephant  left  no  mark  that  I  could  see,  or  in  the 
most  puzzling  jumble  of  crossed  and  re-crossed  spoor,  where 
all  amateurs,  or  second-raters,  black  or  white,  would  waste 
endless  precious  minutes  picking  out  the  right  spoor.  As  for 
his  fearlessness  he  never  showed  the  least  trace  of  fear:  often 
he  stood  by  me  in  a  crisis— the  tight  comers  inseparable  from 
elephant-hunting — and  the  comfort  and  moral  support  that 
he  gave  me  were  incalculable. 

He  never  thought  of  his  own  safety,  only  of  mine.  The 
most  vivid  example  in  my  memory  occurred  with  buffalo. 
Chuma  and  I  had  come  up  to  a  herd  of  buffalo  wallowing  in  a 
boulder-strewn  pond,  one  overgrown  with  tall  bushes.  They 
are  noisy  at  their  ablutions  and  easy  to  fmd,  but  not  so  easy  to 
sort  out  and  shoot.  I  climbed  on  to  a  boulder  to  survey  the 
scene  and  had  little  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  bull  but  could 
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not  get  a  view  of  a  vital  spot  owing  to  the  cows  all  round  him, 
and  the  bushes.  Besides,  they  were  all  on  the  move,  and  very 
soon  Chuma  and  I,  who  had  entered  the  pool  by  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  approach,  were  surrounded.  The  top  of  my  boulder  had 
only  just  room  for  my  feet  with  the  result  that  as  I  waited  I 
got  cramped  and  my  knees  began  to  shake,  so  I  whispered  to 
Chuma,  ‘I  must  fire  or  I’ll  never  be  able  to.’  I  should  empha¬ 
size  that  retreat  was  by  then  impossible  and  the  only  alterna¬ 
tives  were  to  remain  inactive  on  my  perch  or  shoot.  Chuma 
asked,  ‘Are  you  sure  of  killing  him?’  ‘No,’  I  replied.  ‘I  think 
I  know  which  is  his  shoulder  end,  but  look  at  my  knees!’ 
Chuma  said,  ‘It’s  for  you  to  decide,  but  it’s  suicide.’  Not, 
mind  you,  murder  of  him,  who  must  share  my  fate,  but 
suicide  of  myself . . .  and  he  understood. 

I  fired  at  what  I  thought  was  the  shoulder  but  proved  to  be 
the  buffalo’s  flank,  and  let  loose  hell  in  that  pond.  All  my 
shakiness  left  me  as  the  shot  was  fired  and  I  got  the  bull  with 
the  left  barrel  in  the  shoulder  at  close  range,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  only  two  calves  actually  came  right  on  to  us,  Chuma 
sheltering  from  them  behind  my  boulder,  though  the  others 
were  near  enough.  Chuma  never  turned  a  hair,  and  neither 
then  nor  later  made  any  comments. 

Two  more  stories  because  I  want  you  to  understand 
Chuma,  who  in  twenty  years  shared  most  experiences  with 
me  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  borders  of  the  Sudan.  I  was  once 
stationed  in  an  unsettled  district  and  my  predecessor  had  been 
shot.  I  used  to  sit  up  late  in  my  sitting-room  with  open  win¬ 
dows  and  a  big  acetylene  light  on  my  table.  Chuma  remon¬ 
strated,  saying  that  with  no  shutters  or  curtains  I  presented 
too  good  a  target.  Rather  boastfully  I  replied,  ‘When  I  get 
scared  of  these  people  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  go  home.’ 
Chuma  said  nothing,  but  the  next  night  I  found  him 
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curled  up  outside  the  window.  I  put  up  curtains  the  following 
day. 

It  fell  to  me  to  move  that  station  to  a  new  site  and  my  house 
being  ready  first  I  moved  before  the  rest  of  the  staff.  On  a 
Central  African  homa,  innocent  of  water-borne  sewage,  the 
necessary  sanitary  work  is  done  by  the  convicts.  After  a  week 
or  so  in  my  new  home  it  suddenly  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  the  convicts  were  still  at  the  old  site  and  I  called  up 
Chuma — who,  by  the  way,  was  a  petty  chief  in  his  own 
country,  his  brother  acting  for  him  while  he  was  away,  as  he 
always  was— and  asked  him  who  was  doing  this  work.  ‘I  am,’ 
he  answered  unemotionally.  ‘You?  Chuma,’  I  gasped.  ‘That 
isn’t  a  chief’s  work.’  ‘If  I  do  it,  it  is  a  chief’s  work,’  came  the 
prompt  reply.  And,  had  I  ordered  Chuma  to  undertake  such 
a  menial  task  he  would  have  obeyed,  but  then  would  almost 
certainly  have  hanged  himself,  for  that  is  what  members  of 
his  tribe  (Wemba)  often  did  when  grievously  insulted.  Small 
wonder  that  I  loved  this  man. 

We  were,  too,  always  sharing  jokes,  and  pulling  each 
other’s  legs,  and  when  you  can  share  jokes  as  well  as  sorrows 
(I  sat  with  him  by  the  bedside  of  his  only  son  when  he  died) 
then  communion  is  approaching  perfection.  One  great  joke 
was  the  occasion  when  I  disturbed  a  bush  pig  in  long  grass 
and  thought  it  was  a  lion.  But  some  years  later  the  same  thing 
happened  again;  Chuma  chuckled  and  said,  ‘Here’s  another  of 
your  lions!’  and,  breaking  off  the  top  of  a  small  anthill  with 
his  heel,  threw  it  in  the  direction  of  the  grunts.  ...  It  was  a 
Hon!  Another  standing  joke  was  when  after  a  day’s  hunting, 
maybe  going  round  in  circles  in  elephant  grass,  I  always  lost 
all  sense  of  direction,  so  when  the  time  came  to  start  back  for 
camp  Chuma  would  say  to  me,  ‘Lead  on.’  I  would  go  a  little 
way  and  then  the  expected  call  would  come,  ‘Well,  I’m 
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going  this  way,  it’s  shorter!’  and  he  would  march  off  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  time-honoured  joke,  well  known  to 
all,  had  a  sequel,  too.  Kasonde,  the  personal  boy  of  my  friend 
E.  H.  Cholmeley  who  travelled  home  with  me  overland  in 
1910-11,  came  all  the  way  to  England  (Chuma  was  repatri¬ 
ated  as  we  left  Uganda).  One  day,  in  London,  Kasonde 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  traffic  when  crossing  Piccadilly 
and  burst  out  laughing.  With  difficulty  we  extracted  him. 
‘What  on  earth’s  the  matter?’  we  asked  on  reaching  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  safety.  ‘Oh!’  he  shrieked.  ‘Oh!  Oh!  Chuma  would 
lose  his  way  here.’  It  only  remains  to  record  that  when  I  re¬ 
turned  from  the  leave  during  which  he  died  I  was  met  on  the 
railway  line  by  his  youngest  brother,  Chikwanda,  because 
Chuma,  dying,  had  told  him  to  go  to  me  ‘and  finish  the 
work’,  which  he  did,  remaining  with  me  until  I  left.  So 
Chuma  was  faithful  even  beyond  death. 

Kashimoto  was  not  a  hunter  and  had  little  hunting  skill  or 
bushcraft,  but  he  generally  carried  one  of  my  rifles  and  was  as 
fearless  in  the  chase  as  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  official 
duties,  so  that  one  could  always  rely  on  him.  He  was  never  in 
my  personal  employ  but  a  junior  colleague  in  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  ‘messenger’,  or  civil  policeman.  Only,  unlike  the  rest 
of  my  messengers,  he  (and  Kalaki)  accompanied  me  on  my 
transfers.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  out  with  three  of  his 
mates  to  arrest  a  most  desperate  armed  criminal,  the  other 
three  hung  back  at  the  crucial  moment,  and  Kashimoto  rushed 
in  alone  and  disarmed  and  secured  the  man.  This  man  was 
guilty  of  three  crimes,  each  entailing  a  life  sentence  and  several 
other  felonies,  so  he  was  really  desperate. 

The  most  striking  incident  illustrating  Kashimoto’s  fine 
character  occurred  in  1918.  His  leave,  like  mine,  was  long 
overdue  owing  to  the  War,  but  I  had  to  grant  him  short  leave 
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(or  comparatively  short)  to  take  his  wife  to  her  home,  a  walk 
of  several  hundred  miles,  owing  to  domestic  troubles.  In  the 
tribes  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  it  is  quite  untrue  that 
wives  are  the  domestic  slaves  of  their  husbands.  They  have  the 
final  say  in  most  things  and  not  only  abuse  their  husbands  at 
times  most  venomously  but  furiously  assault  them  (as  I  saw 
this  one  do)  without  incurring  any  retaliation.  Having 
arrived  at  her  village,  Kashimoto  was  enjoying  a  brief  rest 
when  a  panic-stricken  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children 
poured  into  the  village.  Kashimoto  was  not  among  his  own 
people,  he  had  no  uniform,  but  it  was  he  who  took  command. 
‘Where  have  you  come  from?’  he  asked  with  the  voice  of 
authority.  ‘We  have  fled  from  the  rubber  factory  where  we 
were  engaged,’  they  shrieked.  ‘  Wa-Jeremarti  (the  Germans) 
have  arrived!’  Kashimoto  looked  at  them,  then,  Back  you  all 
go.  Come  along,’  he  said.  ‘  We  English  can’t  run  away  from 
the  Germans.’  And  he,  a  stranger  and  unarmed  like  the  rest, 
led  them  back  into  the  jaws  of  General  von  Lettow  and  his 
veterans.  Luckily  for  him  the  armistice  came  before  he  got 
there  and  von  Lettow  surrendered.  Kashimoto  went  to  the 
nearest  Government  station  to  get  a  ‘chit’  to  me,  explanatory 
of  the  delay  in  his  return  (and,  incidentally,  also  got  a  ‘men¬ 
tion’  for  his  action).  On  the  long  walk  to  rejoin  me  he,  with 
hundreds  of  others  returning  from  war  transport  work,  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  great  influenza  epidemic  of  1918.  He  lay 
near  to  death  for  two  days,  struggled  on,  arrived,  got  helped 
into  his  uniform,  came  to  my  office,  handed  me  his  chit , 
saluted  and  then  collapsed  at  my  feet  and  died. 

Such  were  my  companions,  colleagues,  guardians,  mentors 
in  my  hunting  days.1  There  were  others  like  Kapumfi  who, 

1  My  experiences  in  this  respect  are  by  no  means  unique.  Many  have 
discovered  the  fine  qualities  of  the  African;  but  none  more  consistently 
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despite  the  fact  that  I  had  put  in  a  brother  over  his  head  as 
paramount  chief  of  an  important  tribe,  remained  my  friend 
and  showed  himself  a  very  knowledgeable  hunter  in  his  own 
locality;  he  guided  me,  for  instance,  to  the  only  place  where  I 
ever  saw  the  local  reedbuck  in  herds  instead  of  in  twos  and 
threes — which  came  as  a  shock  to  Chuma,  who  only  lived  60 
or  70  miles  away,  and  Kalaki,  to  whom  I  cannot  refer  at 
length.  He  was  slow  in  thought  and  action,  but  loyal  and 
giving  of  his  best,  a  dog-like  devotion.  Like  Kashimoto  he 
was  an  infallibly  reliable  gun  bearer. 

Which  reminds  me  of  other  friends — my  dogs — even  more 
a  cause  for  thankfulness  in  Africa  than  they  are  at  home,  for 
they  were  the  only  living  things  for  many  years  to  which  I 
could  talk  in  English.  They  were  mongrels — terrier  and 
Australian  sheep-dog  blood  predominating — but  they  were 
above  breed  or  birth:  Blackie  and  five  generations  of  her 
descendants,  Nicholas,  Adam  and  Adamson  in  particular. 
Blackie  could  bay  a  lion  (yet  once  voluntarily  foster- 
mo  thered  three  Hon  cubs),  hold  up  a  charging  elephant,  kill 
snakes — tackle  anything.  She  even  killed  a  lynx  unaided  in 
my  fowlhouse:  a  remarkable  achievement.  Adam  was  a 
master  of  holding  a  wounded  animal  by  springing  at  him  and 
getting  a  vice-like  grip  on  his  nose,  as  the  beast — say  an  old 
sable  bull — swung  him  round  horizontally  through  the  air. 
They  are  all  dead  (from  ‘fly’  in  every  case),  as  are  my  human 
friends,  but  we  had  good  hunting. 

And  myself?  On  my  tenth  Christmas  I  put  all  my  money 
together  and  bought  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  two-volume  book, 
Wild  Beasts  and  Their  Ways,  which  had  just  been  published. 

than  the  hunter.  Cotton  Oswell  had  a  very  similar  tale  to  tell,  writing 
in  the  Badminton  Library  on  ‘Big  Game  Shooting’,  and  he  was  writing 
of  1844  and  the  succeeding  years,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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That  is  really  the  beginning  of  this  story.  Wild  beasts  and 
their  ways  have  always  fascinated  me.  I  went  out  to  Africa  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  as  what  is  now  called  an  Administra¬ 
tive  Cadet  and  I  was  out  there  for  twenty-six  years,  including 
one  traverse  of  the  continent  from  south  to  north,  ten  years 
after  Grogan’s  epic  walk  ‘from  the  Cape  to  Cairo’.  I  have  no 
pretensions  to  be  a  trained  naturalist,  merely  a  keen  observer 
and  lover  of  wild  life— though  I  did  some  collecting  (small 
mammals  and  fishes)  for  the  Natural  History  Museum — but 
my  relations  with  elephants  and  other  big  game  were  pri¬ 
marily  for  sport,  to  get  good  trophies  and  to  ensure  a  supply 
of  meat  for  the  pot,  my  own  and  my  followers’.  I  never 
slaughtered,  except  one  year  when  we  suffered  from  one  of 
the  periodic  visitations  of  locusts,  bringing  famine  in  its  train, 
and  then  I  often  but  very  reluctantly  killed  all  I  could  to 
relieve  starving  natives.  When  I  lost  a  wounded  beast,  which 
was  not  often,  I  was  unhappy,  but  a  blank  day  never  distressed 
me,  especially  among  elephants.  The  study  of  bush-craft  and 
the  great  beasts  themselves  were  much  too  fascinating.  No 
one  except  elephant  control  officers  (who  also  kill,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  sometimes)  gets  to  know  elephants  unless  he  hunts  them, 
except  certain  nature-photographers,  foremost  of  whom  I 
should  place  Miss  Vivienne  de  Watteville,  who  spent  nearly 
three  months  in  close  and  intimate  association  with  five  ele¬ 
phants  in  particular,  besides  seeing  many  others,  which  she 
describes  so  beautifully  in  Speak  to  the  Earth.  She  practically 
achieved  friendship  with  these  five,  and  certainly  enjoyed 
their  tolerance  although  they  disliked  the  metallic  click  of  her 
camera.  She,  on  her  side,  respected  their  wishes  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  her  conduct  throughout  is  a  model  for  all  who 
aspire  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  Marius  Maxwell  gave  admir¬ 
able  proof  of  his  intelligent  observation  in  his  great  book, 
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Stalking  Big  Game  with  a  Camera,  which  is  not  only  a  book  of 
wonder  photographs  but  has  a  text  of  real  value.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore  and  Cherry  Kearton  must  also  be  named,  but  the 
list  is  limited,  and  some  photographers  have  no  more  right  to 
be  trusted  among  game  with  a  camera  than  have  some  others 
with  a  rifle. 

Most  of  those,  however,  who  have  known  and  loved  the 
elephant  in  Africa  were  undoubtedly  hunters,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  this  includes  many  who  were  shooting  them  for 
a  living:  Cotton  Oswell,  Neumann,  Selous,  Sharpe,  Jackson, 
Stigand,  Lyell,  Foran,  Norton  and  many  others,  apart  from 
the  naturalist-hunters  like  Abel  Chapman  and  Carl  Akeley. 
Neumann’s  book,  Elephant  Hunting  in  East  Equatorial  Africa, 
is  the  greatest  elephant-hunting  classic,  telling  superbly  the 
tale  of  a  man  who  played  a  lone  hand  for  years  among  the 
elephants,  while  Blunt’s  Elephant  is  probably  the  most  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  work.  In  it  the  curious  can  find  a  wealth  of  detail 
of  all  kinds  about  the  elephant,  collected  with  infinite  care, 
and  all  most  interesting,  besides  details  of  the  author’s  own 
experiences;  but  I  believe  despite  these  and  others  there  is  still 
much  untold,  much  that  is  worthy  of  record. 

So  now,  with  no  more  ado,  and  trusting  that  the  overture 
has  not  been  overlong,  I  will  proceed  to  my  real  objective 
which  is  the  African  elephant  himself. 


II 


Characteristics  and  Causes 

Great  masses  of  ivory  stored  in  villages;  tusks,  immune 
from  the  ravages  of  white  ants,  used  as  verandah  posts: 
that  was  what  H.  M.  Stanley  found  by  the  banks  of  the  Aru- 
wimi  River  in  1876.  The  epic  poachers  of  the  eighteen-nine¬ 
ties  like  Rabinek  and  Mickey  Norton  got  hundreds  of  tons  of 
ivory.  As  late  as  1910  the  filibusters  who  raided  the  Lado 
Enclave  did  likewise.  The  Arabs  collected  colossal  amounts  of 
ivory,  loaded  it  on  slaves  and  despatched  them  to  the  coast 
where  tusks  and  surviving  slaves  alike  were  sold.  The  slavers 
armed  the  natives  everywhere  with  fire-arms  to  kill  more 
elephants,  raid  the  villages  of  their  neighbours  for  ivory  and 
for  an  unending  supply  of  human  transport.  It  was  largely  to 
stop  this  accursed  trade  that  Europe  stepped  in  to  open  up  the 
continent,  and  once  one  nation  began  to  assume  territorial 
control  others  joined  in,  and  the  Partition  of  Africa,  and  all 
that  it  entails,  resulted.  Far-reaching  and  momentous  events 
were  thus  started  by  men’s  greed  for  ivory,  and  the  purveyor 
of  ivory,  the  elephant,  had  to  pay  the  price.  The  slaughter, 
and  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  was  prodigious. 
Blunt  works  it  out  that,  between  1850  and  1890,  46,950  ele¬ 
phants  were  killed  annually ,  to  supply  the  London  market 
alone.  The  practical  extermination  of  the  elephant  in  South 
Africa  was  terrible  enough,  but  it  was  humane  in  comparison 
with  this  wholesale  wounding  and  killing  by  untrained 
natives  armed  with  unreliable  muzzle-loaders  in  East  and 
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Central  Africa.  The  voortrekkers  preserved  their  ammunition, 
shot  to  kill  and  approached  their  quarry  near  enough  to  make 
sure  of  killing,  and,  having  fired,  rode  to  safety  if  they  could. 
Far  otherwise  was  it  with  these  Central  African  natives  taking 
snapshots  at  elephants  on  the  off  chance  of  downing  one,1  and 
this  is  the  area  I  knew  and  with  which  this  book  deals. 

‘The  Elephant  never  forgets.’  A  naturally  docile  animal, 
inherently  peaceful  because,  until  man  waged  relentless  war 
upon  him,  he  had  no  enemies  and  knew  no  fear,  he  has  been 
turned  by  man  into  an  animal  living  in  fear  and  everlastingly 
on  the  defensive.  It  was,  I  am  sure,  the  wounding  more  than 
the  killing  which  did  the  harm,  Commander  Blunt  in  Elephant 
puts  the  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  as  high  as  ninety- 
nine  to  one!  When  an  elephant  gets  hit  by  a  bullet  and  the 
others  crowd  round  him  and  help  him  along,  as  I  will  detail 
later,  it  is  because  they  know  what  has  happened — they  know 
it  from  experience.  That  ‘bang’  as  we  call  it  (the  native  ‘Pah-h’ 
is  so  much  more  expressive)  and  the  cry  that  means  the  animal 
has  felt  that  burning,  stabbing  pain  conveys  to  the  other  ele¬ 
phants  sensations  that  they  have  themselves  experienced.  I 
have  only  once  consciously  been  in  one  of  those  places  which 
intrepid  globe  trotters  so  often  happen  on  ‘where  no  white 
man  had  ever  trod  before’ — or,  in  this  case,  not  even  a  gun¬ 
bearing  native  hunter  I  should  say:  I  shot  a  very  fme  tsessebe 
there  and  the  four  or  five  with  him  simply  stared  at  him  when 
he  fell,  and  though  they  retreated  a  few  yards  when  I  came  up, 
they  drew  near  again,  quite  close,  when  we  were  cutting  him 

1 1  witnessed  an  example.  A  herd  of  elephants  came  to  a  river,  near 
a  village,  to  have  a  drink  and  bathe.  The  natives  came  along,  armed 
with  muzzle  loaders,  and  practically  ‘browned’  the  herd.  They  hit  four 
adults,  none  of  which  was  followed  up,  and  badly  wounded  a  five-  or 
six-year-old  calf.  I  heard  the  shots,  went  to  investigate,  and  put  this  calf 
out  of  its  misery.  This  was  in  1923. 
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up,  and  watched  the  whole:  operation  !  They  had  no  feat  .  (I 
was  taken  to  this  spot  by  my  friend  Kapumfi,  to  whom  I  have 
already  introduced  you.)  Mr.  W.  E.  Crosskill  gives  a  still 
more  remarkable  instance.  Climbing  Mount  Meru  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika  Territory  in  February  1936  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  5,000-10,000  ft.  levels  deserted  by  their  customary  ele¬ 
phant  and  rhinoceros — owing  to  water  failure,  but  at  10,000  ft. 
he  found  several  herds  of  buffalo,  adding,  ‘there  a  human 
being  is  unknown  and  they  were  completely  unafraid  of  us.’ 

I  have  cut  as  many  as  a  dozen  iron  slugs  and  copper  bullets 
out  of  a  single  elephant,  have  time  and  again  found  beasts 
with  splintered  cheek  bones,  cracked  shoulder  blades  and  very 
old  but  still  festering  sores,  and  these  in  days  when  there  had 
already  grown  up  some  measure  of  protection  and  some  re¬ 
striction  on  the  ivory  trade.  But  it  is  these  things  which  have 
affected  the  present  habits  of  the  wild  elephant;  it  is  of  this  of 
which  the  scent  of  man  gives  warning — when  we  might  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  him  in  amity. 

I  say  ‘might  have’  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  really 
a  Utopian  dream.  I  would  like  to  believe  it,  but  I  cannot. 
Wild  elephants  and  progress,  even  wild  elephants  in  large 
numbers  and  bare  human  subsistence  are  incompatible  as  the 
Baganda  in  pre-European  days  discovered  and  as  the  present- 
day  creation  of  departments  of  elephant  control  indicates. 
Numbers  must  be  kept  down,  elephants  must  be  kept  within 
bounds,  and  trespassers  shot,  but  this  can  be  done  and  is  being 
done  humanely;  and  in  this  sense,  too,  every  sportsman  who 
shot  for  sport  and  for  his  own-gotten  trophies  was  also  hu¬ 
mane:  it  is  not  he  who  is  the  criminal.  It  was  lust — above  all 
that  nineteenth-century  lust  for  ivory — that  spoiled  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  nature.  The  native  hunters  (until  employed  by  Arab 
or  European  trader)  originally  killed  for  meat,  by  trap,  pit, 
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snare,  by  ham-stringing  cr  the  use  of  spear  and  arrow,  cruelly 
enough,  but  relative  to  the  multitudes  of  elephants  then  exist¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  this  hunting  must  have  been  practically 
negligible,  and  such  natives  rarely  abandoned  a  wounded 
animal  for  they  had  worked  very  hard  to  get  it  and  were  in 
real  need  of  it  as  food,  so  they  followed  it  up  until  they  killed 
it  and  secured  their  meat.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  of  observers  and  one  who  had  unique  opportunities, 
such  as  can  never  recur,  agrees  with  this  opinion  and  wrote  in 
1890:  ‘I  have  concluded  that  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  will 
withstand  the  dangers  of  traps,  pitfalls,  fire,  and  the  usual 
methods  for  their  destruction  employed  by  savages,  but  they 
will  be  rapidly  cleared  out  of  an  extensive  district  by  the  use 
of  fire-arms.’ 

Moving  about  among  elephants,  hunting  them,  watching 
them,  studying  them,  I  have  been  always  struck  by  two  con¬ 
flicting  characteristics:  peacefulness  and  domesticity  on  the 
one  hand,  coupled  with  a  cleverness  and  thoroughness  in 
providing  for  their  wants,  which  are  extensive,  and  on  the 
other  hand  their  dread  of  man  with  consequent  ferocity  on 
occasion.  J.  B.  Yule,  for  instance,  was  attacked  and  killed  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  by  an  elephant  he  had  not  molested  or 
even  disturbed.  My  own  conclusion  is  that  this  is  not  natural 
to  the  elephant,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  eradicate  it  even 
in  National  Parks  and  Game  Reserves.  Everything  points  this 
way.  Although  the  elephant  of  old  made  no  enemies  and  hurt 
no  living  thing  intentionally,  he  was  the  most  completely 
respected  member  of  the  animal  world.  When  he  comes  to  a 
waterhole  to  drink,  other  animals  leave  on  hearing  his  ap¬ 
proach:  he  has  it  to  himself  to  satisfy  his  thirst  and  wash  him¬ 
self  (and  stir  up  all  the  mud  in  the  pool).  The  other  animals, 
which  will  all  drink  together,  do  not  return  until  he  has  with- 
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drawn.  This  is  out  of  respect  and  not  from  fear,  for  in  the 
bush  they  will  trot  right  up  to  elephant.  Until  fairly  recently,1 
therefore,  his  was  an  assured  position  which,  with  nothing 
more  to  desire,  made  for  a  life  of  peace.  Except  for  hons  in  a 
country  ill-provided  with  easier  prey,  which  do  occasionally 
attack  a  very  young  calf,2  they  ran  no  risks,  and  the  mother 
elephants  (who  keep  their  trunks  up  to  test  any  tainted  air, 
when  other  trunks  are  down  or  curled)  reduced  that  risk  to  a 
minimum  by  their  alertness  and  fierce  defence.  I  beheve  that  if 
elephants  had  not  been  cursed  with  tusks  that  men  wanted 
their  natural  characteristics  would  have  remained  practically 
unimpaired. 

Sometimes  if  one  gets  them  drowsy  and  in  the  right  mood, 
they  seem  to  forget  their  fear  and  one  can  walk  through  and 
in  and  out  of  a  whole  herd.  I  do  not  recommend  this  but  I 
have,  on  occasion,  done  it,  but  only  at  high  noon.  Some, 
indeed  the  majority,  must  have  sleepily  scented  me,  but  none 
seemed  to  mind.  Somewhat  reciprocally  they  do  not  appear 
to  fear  man  when  he  is  asleep,  as  witness  their  frequent  in¬ 
trusions  at  night  among  the  scattered  huts  in  the  banana 
shambas  of  Uganda.  They  will  even  saunter,  at  night,  into 
big  villages  and  raid  the  grain  bins,  and  I  have  known  of  one 
case  in  which  two  bull  elephants  strolled  unconcernedly 

There  were  earlier  epochs  of  ivory-lust  when  the  slaughter  of  ele¬ 
phants  must  have  been  great:  in  the  days  of  Egypt’s  might,  and  Solo¬ 
mon  s,  in  the  times  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  and,  later,  of  Polybius,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  the  ivory  was  obtained,  and  in  any  case'  the 
ivory  trade  died  out  completely  until  revived  on  a  big  scale  on  the  west 
coast  in  the  seventeenth,  and  in  the  east  in  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

2  Sheane  and  Gouldsbury  in  The  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia 
record  two  cases  of  bull  elephants  killed  by  lions,  in  one  case  by  four 
in  the  other  case  by  two,  in  each  case  after  a  tremendous  fight,  but  such 
cases  are  rare. 


m.e.a. 


b 
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between  a  white  man’s  brick  house  and  his  kitchen,  say  ten 
yards  apart.  This  was  at  Luena,  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the 
occupier,  Claude  Francis,  when  advised  at  dawn  of  these  calls, 
went  out  forthwith  in  his  pyjamas  and  bagged  them  both. 
But  usually  with  a  herd,  even  at  mid-day,  if  one  straggler  gets 
where  he  or  she,  especially  she,  finds  the  air  man-tainted,  it 
suffices  to  set  the  whole  herd  in  motion — collecting  in  a 
bunch,  ambling  off,  tailing  out  and  ending  in  headlong 
flight,  except  perhaps  for  the  one  who  got  the  scent  and 
sounded  the  alarm.  She  is  likely  to  hang  back  and  try  to  run 
that  scent  to  its  source. 

Once,  just  before  the  rains,  on  an  oppressively  hot,  sultry 
day  I  was  watching  a  herd.  Having  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  big  ivory  I  had  no  unkind  thoughts.  Without  warning  a 
terrific  hailstorm  burst  with  some  hailstones  as  big  as  cherries. 
(I  say  without  warning,  but  I  had  felt  that  something  was 
going  to  happen:  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  an  earthquake 
imminent.)  The  ground  was  soon  white,  the  temperature 
dropped  to  near  freezing  point,  the  elephants  huddled  to¬ 
gether  looking  extremely  unhappy,  the  calves  whimpering 
and  their  mothers  fondling  and  comforting  them  with  their 
trunks.  One  cow  was  standing  some  way  apart;  she  had  been 
feeding  half-heartedly  when  this  unexpected  meteorological 
transformation  occurred.  Little  erratic  puffs  of  wind  came:  I 
felt  one  in  the  back  of  my  neck  and  she  scented  me,  gave  the 
alarm  and  the  herd  made  off. 

The  cow,  however,  did  not.  She  walked  sedately  and  in¬ 
quiringly  into  the  scent,  advancing  first  a  quarter  and  then 
half-way  towards  me  with  a  nasty  look  on  her  face  which  I 
had  seen  once  before  on  a  lone  cow’s  face  (a  tuskless  cow) 
from  which  I  had  spent  two  hours  trying  to  get  away  and 
ultimately  had  to  shoot  in  self  defence.  At  all  costs  I  wanted  to 
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avoid  shooting  this  one  so  I  sat  dead  still,  but  she  kept  me 
there  for  a  good  half-hour  in  an  inch  or  so  of  hailstones. 
Katangashya  and  Chuma,  crouching  by  my  side  were  much 
more  miserable  than  I  was.  Chuma  was  hard  put  to  keep  up  his 
habitual  cheerfulness  and  Katangashya  looked  as  if  he  would 
die.  There  is  nothing  that  kills  all  a  native’s  interest  in  life  more 
than  cold  and  I  knew  that  they  were  really  suffering  acutely, 
otherwise  I  could  have  laughed  at  their  woe-begone  expres¬ 
sions.  That  was  not  a  unique  experience,  except  for  the  hail 
which  is  why  I  remember  it  so  vividly,  but  it  points  to  the 
golden  rule  that  whether  you  want  to  shoot,  photograph,  or 
merely  watch,  keep  on  the  lee  of  elephants — so  far  as  a 
treacherous  wind  permits. 

I  think  it  is  rash  to  generalize  about  elephants.  They  have 
certain  general  characteristics  as  I  will  explain,  but  individual 
characteristics  are  most  marked.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
among  rogues  (elephants  exiled  from  the  herd  such  as  old 
bulls  ousted  from  herd-lordship  and  bad-tempered  beasts) 
and  tuskless  beasts  of  both  sexes,  but  even  in  a  herd  ordinary 
elephants  seem  to  differ  one  from  the  other.  As  with  our 
womenfolk,  cows  seem  to  have  different  theories  about  the 
up-bringing  of  their  young.  One  will  give  a  hard  smack 
where  another  contents  herself  with  a  gentle  rebuke  and  yet  a 
third  weakly  gives  way  and  spoils  the  youngster.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  at  variance  with  Cotton  Oswell’s  who  registers  a  dis¬ 
belief  in  cow  elephants’  affection  for  their  young.  Not  only 
do  I  think  this  is  strongly  developed,  but  to  this  fact  and  the 
long  period  of  immaturity  in  the  elephant  I  attribute  their 
highly  developed  family  instinct— -so  different  from  animals 
which  reach  full  maturity  within  a  year.  Selous  was  on  my 
side  rather  than  on  Oswell’s.  He  recorded  that  if  a  mother 
elephant  is  killed  another  cow  will  adopt  her  calf  provided  it 
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is  already  weaned,  but  he  did  not  state  how  he  acquired  this 
information.  Many  subsequent  observers  testify  to  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  cows  to  their  young.  Cows  have  frequently 
been  known  to  turn  when  their  own  safety  was  achieved 
and  face  the  guns  again  so  as  to  fmd  and  retrieve  a  miss¬ 
ing  calf.  The  experience  of  those  who  have  captured 
young  elephants,  given  in  Chapter  XII,  gives  ample  proof 
of  this. 

Among  the  sterner  sex,  one  will  delight  in  butting  against  a 
tree  to  shake  down  fruit,  and  with  other  similar  fruit-bearing 
trees  adjacent  no  other  member  of  the  herd  does  likewise. 
Another,  in  cases  where  the  tree  must  come  down  (because 
the  upper  branches  are  the  succulent  ones)  but  which  is  too 
big  to  be  tackled  single-trunked,  quite  naturally  gets  his  team 
together  and  directs  operations,  displaying  that  human  char¬ 
acteristic  of  being  born  to  command  and  gifted  with  initia¬ 
tive.  But,  strangely  enough,  I  have  noticed  no  strong  local 
differences  in  basic  behaviour.  All  the  above  for  instance,  and 
some  others  to  which  I  will  refer  in  the  next  chapter,  seem 
universal  attributes.  Sir  Frederick  Jackson  refers  to  a  local 
habit  on  the  Nile — near  the  Sudd  area — of  elephants  standing 
up  to  their  middles  in  water  for  their  mid-day  rest,  but  that 
only  seems  to  me  to  be  adaptation  to  environment.  Few  ele¬ 
phants  have,  in  a  safe  and  convenient  place,  such  water  to  stand 
in,  and  if  they  have  it  is  probably  not  so  hot  a  chmate  as  it  is 
around  Kodok  where  a  cool  bath  is  the  greatest  of  all  bless¬ 
ings.  Oswell  again,  from  his  South  African  experience,  states 
that  elephants  seldom  drink  twice  from  a  river  in  the  same 
place,  which  he  attributes  to  their  caution,  but,  careful  ob¬ 
server  as  he  was,  he  does  not  show  in  this  case  that  he  was  not 
judging  the  general  from  the  particular,  or  merely  quoting 
native  statements  on  which  he  frequently  relied  for  the  habits 
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of  animals.  Although  he  is  a  great  Classic’,  Oswell’s  experi¬ 
ence  was  somewhat  localized  and  not  of  very  long  duration. 
One  bit  of  positive  evidence  is,  however,  worth  any  amount 
of  negative  evidence  and  I  have  known  many  regular  river¬ 
side  watering  places  for  elephants  where  they  come  night 
after  night.  So,  if  Oswell  was  correct,  that  might  be  called  a 
local  characteristic,  but  such  are  rare.  Apart  from  my  own 
evidence  on  this  point,  in  other  parts  of  Africa  far  from  Os¬ 
well  s  haunts,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  writing  of  pitfalls  (in  Wild 
Beasts  and  their  Ways),  says,  Elephants  are  thirsty  creatures 
and  when  in  large  herds  they  make  considerable  roads  in  their 
passage  towards  a  river.  They  are  nearly  always  to  be  found 
upon  the  same  track  when  nightly  approaching  the  usual  spot 
for  drinking  or  for  a  bath.  ( Italics  mine.)  And  so,  he  continues, 
the  natives  know  where  to  dig  the  pitfalls.  I  have  watched 
elephant  between  latitudes  i6°  S.  and  50  N.,  and  at  altitudes  of 
from  600  to  6,000  ft.  in  dense  forest,  rank  elephant  grass, 
rocky  hills,  flat  open  country,  the  wild  wilderness  known  as 
chipia  and  in  park-like  country,  and  it  seems  to  make  very 
little  difference  to  them.  In  other  words,  because  one  meets 
elephant  in  forest  it  does  not  mean  that  they  are  forest  ele¬ 
phant,  although  there  are  undoubted  varieties  of  type  and  size 
such  as  the  forest,  grassland  and  other  elephants.  Then,  again, 
countless  elephants  have  been  killed  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  any  copper-bearing  rock  with  their  quota  of  native 
copper  bullets  embedded  in  their  flesh  which  they  must  have 
got  far  from  where  they  met  their  death.  One  final  argument 
on  the  general  adherence  to  a  standard  of  life.  Chuma,  who 
was  bom  and  learned  his  craft  in  the  highlands  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  was  just  as  much  at  home  with  elephant  and  just 
as  wise  in  knowing  what  they  would  do,  in  the  low-lying 
Luangwa  and  Zambezi  valleys,  or  even  in  far-off  Uganda.  He 
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had  not,  of  course,  the  local  knowledge  of  where  shade  or 
water  which  they  would  seek  was  to  be  found — he  had  to  get 
that  from  others — -but  he  knew  what  they  were  likely  to  do  in 
any  circumstances:  that  is  to  say,  what  he  anticipated  did 
occur. 
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Rescuing  Wounded  Elephants 

Feference  has  already  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
^elephants  help  a  sorely  wounded,  and  even  dying,  com¬ 
rade  to  get  away.  A  full-grown  bull  elephant  probably 
weighs  from  six  to  eight  tons  so  this  is  a  considerable  achieve¬ 
ment  besides  showing  family  feeling  and  affection:  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  attitude  of  sauve  qui  peut  signifying  real  unselfish¬ 
ness  in  time  of  danger.  This  has  been  so  often,  if  usually  rather 
sketchily,  recorded  from  all  parts  of  Africa  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  it  being  a  general  characteristic  of  elephant,  but 
I  think  the  detailed  description  which  I  am  able  to  give  has 
particular  value. 

I  have  already  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  herd  fully  realizes  what  has 
occurred,  i.e.  it  knows  that  one  of  their  number  has  been  shot 
by  man:  the  sound  of  the  shot  and  the  appeal  for  help  by  the 
stricken  beast  are  associated  in  their  minds,  from  first-hand 
experience,  of  a  definite  sequence,  producing  certain  results. 
It  seems  also  to  indicate  something  further,  for  the  action  of 
the  herd  resembles  that  of  a  well-trained  crew  taking  up  boat 
stations.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  it,  it  is  team  work 
and  has  every  appearance  of  well-drilled  team  work. 

Most  of  the  testimony  hitherto  recorded  by  hunters 
resembles  an  experience  of  mine  in  Uganda  where  the  proce¬ 
dure  took  place  beyond  my  actual  vision,  although  I  heard 
the  beginning  of  it  and  was  able,  with  my  fellow  traveller, 
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Cholmeley,  and — of  course — Chuma,  to  reconstruct  the  rest 
from  the  spoor.  It  happened  by  the  Semliki  mouth  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Albert  in  1910,  and  the  bull,  with  some 
smaller  bulls,  was  at  the  tail  end  of  a  moving  herd  numbering 
close  on  two  hundred — we  had  counted  over  a  hundred  and 
forty,  and  we  had  not  seen  them  all. 

At  a  distance  of  32  yards  I  gave  this  bull  a  right  and  left 
with  the  -450,  and  Cholmeley  the  right  barrel  of  his  -360.  We 
proved  conclusively  that  all  three  bullets  passed  through  him 
at  or  near  the  base  of  the  heart.  This  we  did  by  measuring  a 
horizontal  bough  of  a  tree  beyond  the  elephant  which  all 
three  bullets  had  cut  within  an  inch  or  two -of  each  other. 
This  and  the  blood  found  further  on  were  conclusive.  The 
tree  was  twelve  paces  beyond  where  the  elephant  had  stood 
and  the  bullets  cut  the  bough  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  the  elephant  stood  at  least  10  ft.  8  in.  they  must  have  hit 
him  in  or  very  near  a  vital  spot.  We  were  both  pretty  good 
shots  and  not  nervy  with  elephant,  I  had  then  been  shoot¬ 
ing  them  for  eight  years  and  Cholmeley,  I  think,  for  about 
six. 

In  a  second  the  wounded  animal  was  out  of  sight  in  the 
long  grass  with  his  comrades  obviously  closing  up  in  support. 
As  they  went  away  the  rest  of  the  herd  which  had  been 
divided  into  groups  rallied  to  him  and  got  him  away.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  that,  but  we  did  not  witness  it  being  done; 
with  such  numbers,  especially  in  long  grass,  it  was  essential  to 
wait  for  the  commotion  to  subside,  and  it  was  then  that  we 
discovered  the  bullet  marks  on  the  bough  and  took  our 
measurements.  (Cholmeley  invariably  carried  a  steel  tape.) 
We  followed  as  long  as  we  could  but  after  a  while  heavy  rain 
fell  and  washed  out  the  blood  so  that  when  the  herd  again 
split  up  into  groups  our  chances  dwindled,  and  after  follow- 
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ing  and  finding  three  or  four  of  these  groups  we  had  to  give 
it  up. 

That  is,  I  think,  a  fairly  typical  example  of  what  many  have 
experienced,  and  it  does  not  actually  prove  much.  Com¬ 
mander  Blunt  in  Elephant  records  only  one  case  which  he 
actually  witnessed  in  his  career  when  he  wounded  a  bull,  not 
fatally,  and  three  others,  one  on  either  side  and  one  behind, 
supported  the  wounded  animal  and  got  him  away. 

I  was  very  lucky  once  in  the  Luang wa  valley  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  in  witnessing  the  whole  procedure  in  detail.  Hear¬ 
ing  some  elephant  bathing  in  a  river  (I  think  it  was  the  Mun- 
yamazi),  we  approached  without  difficulty  and  got  a  good 
position  on  the  bank  above  them.  The  only  danger  was  that 
when  disturbed  they  might  choose  to  escape  in  our  direction, 
and  we  had  no  cover  anywhere  near  us,  the  bank  on  which 
we  lay  being  quite  bare.  The  herd  consisted  of  about  a  dozen 
and  included  two  sizeable  bulls.  Merely  resting  long  enough 
to  steady  my  breathing  after  a  crawl,  I  lay  on  the  hp  of  the 
bank  and  shot  the  bigger  bull  in  the  brain.  He  sank  to  his 
knees,  dead,  and  the  herd  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Whether 
they  realized  that  he  was  a  hopeless  case,  or  whether  it  was 
that  death  came  to  him  so  instantaneously  that  he  gave  no 
signal  for  help,  I  cannot  say.  They  all  started  to  make  for  the 
far  bank,  and  the  other  bull,  who  was  bringing  up  the  rear, 
gave  me  a  good  heart  shot  of  which  I  availed  myself.  Chuma 
never  flattered  me  by  pretending  a  shot  was  better  than  it  was 
and  he  said  I  had  hit  him  in  the  heart.  We  were  very  close  and 
he  had  eyes  like  a  pair  of  good  binoculars. 

In  the  tumult  I  did  not  hear  any  signal  for  distress,  but  it 
must  have  been  given  for  some  fell  out  of  the  scramble  at  the 
water  s  edge  of  the  bank  as  the  bull  staggered  to  the  shot.  He 
almost  toppled  over  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to.  Two  got 
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their  shoulders  to  him  on  either  side  and  another  one  (or 
maybe  two)  were  pressing  sideways  beyond  them,  something 
like  the  back  row  of  a  scrum.  An  old  cow  came  round  behind 
and,  lowering  her  head,  placed  her  massive  forehead  below 
the  root  of  his  tail  and  pushed.  They  then  heaved  him  up  the 
bank  which  was  about  50  feet  high,  precipitous  and  crum¬ 
bly;  they  got  him  over  the  crest  of  it  and  disappeared  from 
view  for  the  ground  sank  on  the  far  side.  The  whole  incident 
was  over  in  a  minute,  the  team-work  was  so  perfect,  the 
timing  of  the  heaves,  as  in  a  tug-of-war — only  this  was  push¬ 
ing — so  well  synchronized,  as,  indeed,  with  a  bank  like  that  to 
surmount,  it  had  need  to  be. 

We  clambered  down  our  side,  and  Chuma  stopped  at  the 
water’s  edge  and  looked  at  me.  Often  when  having  to  cross  a 
river  he  would  duck  his  head  between  my  legs  and  lift  me  on 
to  his  shoulders,  although  even  then  I  weighed  thirteen  stone, 
so  as  to  save  me  a  long  uncomfortable  march  in  squelching 
boots.  This  time  he  felt  that  there  was  no  more  marching  to 
be  done  and,  besides,  as  he  said  with  a  grin,  ‘It’s  nkondo  (war).’ 
He  stepped  into  the  muddy  water  and  I  followed,  beating 
him  in  a  swimming  race  to  the  other  side.  Then  we  climbed 
up,  and  over  the  top,  and  found - ? 

Like  much  of  the  Luangwa  valley  at  that  season  (the 
middle  of  the  rains)  the  whole  ground  on  that  side  was  inun¬ 
dated.  Consequently  once  the  elephants  had  entered  the 
flooded  area,  with  water  of  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth,  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  spoor.  But  visibility  was  good. 
This  was  the  parklike  mopani  country,  tall  majestic  trees  well 
spaced  and  no  undergrowth  and  we  could  see  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  any  of  the  herd,  and  as  we 
had  wasted  no  time  in  crossing  the  river  in  their  wake,  not 
even  stopping  to  look  at  the  dead  bull,  they  must  have  made 
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very  good  use  of  their  start,  so  good  that  it  would  have  been 
remarkable  even  without  the  dying  elephant.  They  had 
simply  vanished.  Having  heard  the  shots  my  carriers  came  up 
and,  placing  their  loads  on  the  dry  ridge  which  formed  the 
lip  to  the  river  bank,  we  all  searched  systematically,  in  ever 
widening  circles,  through  this  flooded  area  and  pushed  out 
scouts  into  any  dry  area  where  spoor  might  be  seen,  looked 
mto  every  depression  which  might  hide  a  dead  elephant.  This 
we  did  for  several  hours— for  at  least  the  first  two  hours  I  felt 
confident  we  were  bound  to  find  him— — and  I  am  pretty  sure 
we  overlooked  no  part  over  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles, 
but  we  never  found  that  bull  or  any  trace  of  his  companions. 
It  was  a  truly  remarkable  get-away.  My  rifle  was  a  double 
•450  Rigby.  (Later,  I  used  nothing  but  a  -350,  of  which  I 
carried  two  instead  of  a  small  bore  and  big  bore  as  it  saved 
trouble  with  duplicating  ammunition  and  I  found  that  the 
•350  besides  being  unrivalled  for  smaller  game  would  do  all 
that  the  *450  would  do  with  the  bigger.  Despite  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Rigby  and  the  arguments  of  that  great  hunter  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe  I  never  changed  to  the  ‘350  magnum  as  I  con¬ 
sidered  its  velocity  and  penetration  too  great.)  I  mention  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  -450  because  the  shock  and  general  wound 
effects  of  the  bigger  bore  are  greater  and  the  get-away,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  more  remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  Chuma  was  emphatic — as  I  myself  was — that  I  had 
shot  this  bull  in  the  heart. 

So  I  only  got  one  of  the  two  bulls  on  that  occasion,  but 
witnessed  a  perfect  example,  and  a  successful  one,  of  the 
technique  of  rescue  by  a  herd,  every  detail  of  which  so  im¬ 
pressed  itself  on  my  memory  that  it  is  as  vivid  to-day  as  when 
it  happened.  In  all  the  literature  of  elephant-hunting,  which  is 
considerable,  and  in  all  my  talks  with  famous  elephant-hunters 
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like  Selous,  Alfred  Sharpe,  C.  H.  Stigand  and  still  more 
hardened  if  less  renowned  hunters  like  Mickey  Norton  who 
first  as  poacher  and  then  as  elephant  control  officer  has  shot 
over  2,000  elephant,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  more  perfect 
example  watched  at  close  range  with  an  uninterrupted  view. 
Only  one  equals  it  and  that  is  the  experience  of  Robert  Foran 
which  I  will  record  later  on. 

Time  after  time  I,  and  many  others,  have  shot  elephant 
with  less  surely  and  certainly  placed  bullets  than  on  this 
occasion  and  found  them  toppled  over  dead  only  a  little  way 
on;  but  these  have  either  been  lone  bulls  or  bulls  beyond  the 
reach  of  immediate  help  from  the  herd,  tailing — as  a  bull  so 
often  does — behind  the  herd  and  going  off,  when  shot,  at  a 
tangent  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  I  would  cheerfully  have  laid 
a  hundred  to  one  on  finding  this  one  dead  a  few  yards  from 
the  river,  especially  as  I  was  in  a  perfect  prone  position  for 
shooting.  Chuma  was  as  sure  as  I  was:  I  knew  every  intona¬ 
tion  in  his  voice  and  his  first  cry  was  of  joy  and  certainty:  ‘He 
has  taken  it,’  meaning  it  was  a  vital  shot.  And,  afterwards,  for 
he  was  too  businesslike  to  say  much  as  he  set  about  organizing 
the  search,  he  could  only  gasp,  ‘They’re  clever,  these  ones  are: 
they  didn’t  mean  to  let  you  get  him,  too.’ 

My  friend  Major  Foran’s  experience  is  better  than  mine 
in  that  he  was  able  to  follow  it  up  to  the  end,  whereas  I  had 
only  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  beginning.  I  will  give  it  in  his 
own  words  (it  is  recorded  in  Kill  or  be  Killed). 

‘One  day  I  shot  a  big  bull  in  the  Karamoja  country  (Ugan¬ 
da).  He  was  with  a  large  herd  of  immature  bulls,  cows  and 
calves  and  I  had  been  unable  to  get  close  enough  to  make  sure 
of  killing  outright.  I  only  succeeded  in  wounding  severely. 
At  once  four  of  the  cows  went  to  his  assistance,  while  the 
others  formed  a  guard  round  them.  It  was  quite  impossible 
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to  get  at  the  wounded  beast  to  finish  him  off,  much  as  I 
wanted  to.  I  knew  enough  by  this  time  to  take  no  undue 
liberties  with  a  herd  of  elephants  when  angry  or  disturbed.  I 
possessed  my  soul  in  patience  and  bided  my  time.  Meanwhile 
I  took  careful  note  of  all  that  took  place.  It  was  all  most 
interesting. 

‘The  four  cows  divided  forces,  two  taking  up  a  position  on 
either  flank  of  their  wounded  mate.  Then,  half-supporting 
and  half-pushing,  they  more  or  less  carried  him  from  the  field 
of  action  into  the  bush.  It  was  patent  to  me  that  the  bull  was 
“very  sick”,  but  the  four  cows  managed  to  keep  him  on  his 
feet  and  moving  along.’ 

Note  that  in  this  case  there  was  none  pushing  from  behind, 
but  it  was  on  the  flat.  Foran  continues: 

‘I  followed  up  that  bull  and  his  four  loyal  nurses  for  three 
most  strenuous  days,  but  never  got  a  remote  chance  to  finish 
him.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  herd  had  gone  on  their  way  in 
a  different  direction.  The  four  cows  never  left  their  sorely 
wounded  mate  for  a  single  moment.  It  was  really  astounding 
how  fast  and  how  far  they  travelled  with  him  for  I  knew  that 
bull  was  mortally  hurt. 

‘Towards  dusk  on  the  third  day  I  came  up  with  them 
again.  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  old  tusker  go  down  and 
die.  For  quite  an  hour  the  cows  stood  over  his  body,  every 
now  and  then  uniting  in  an  effort  to  lift  him  on  his  feet. 
Finally  they  must  have  sensed  that  he  was  dead.  They  de¬ 
parted  slowly,  halting  every  few  yards  to  look  back  at  his 
prostrate  body. . . . 

That  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  which  I 
ever  had  in  hunting  elephants.  I  had  been  much  intrigued  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  four  cows  had  stood  by  their  woun¬ 
ded  mate  and  half-carried  him  away  from  me.’ 
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I  might  add  that  this  was  a  big  bull  with  tusks  weighing  76 
and  70  lb. 

This  is  essentially  not  a  book  on  shooting,  but  as  I  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  a  perfect  prone  position,  with  elbows  firmly 
placed  on  the  ground,  there  is  one  point  of  interest  I  might 
add.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  most  elephant  have  to  be 
shot  from  a  standing  position — it  was  so  unusual  to  be  prone 
that  I  mentioned  it,  and  especially  for  the  brain  shot  the 
effective  target  is  very  small.  To  ensure  steadiness  many  good 
hunters  use  a  tall  thin  (but  not  whippy)  stick  which  is  grasped 
by  the  left  hand,  with  the  rifle,  but  at  right  angles  to  it,  to 
steady  the  hand.  A  friend,  and  successful  elephant  hunter, 
G.  M.  E.  Leyer,  taught  me  that  the  same  effect  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  many  cases  without  bothering  with  a  stick.  Grasp 
two  or  three  stalks  of  the  usual  tall  grass,  pulling  upwards 
(instead  of  pressing  down  as  with  the  stick)  and  exactly  the 
same  steadying  effect  results.  If  the  standing  position  is  forced 
on  you  and  there  is  no  tree  handy  to  steady  yourself  by  there 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  grass,  and  this  is  a  tip  worth  knowing  since 
for  the  animal’s  sake  as  well  as  your  own  you  want  to  be  as 
sure  as  you  can  of  killing  outright  with  the  first  shot.  No 
matter  of  pride  in  being  able  to  shoot  without  a  support 
should  influence  you. 
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Charges  and  Stampedes 

There  is  probably  more  difference  of  opinion  about  ele¬ 
phants’  charges  than  on  any  other  point.  Some  writers 
call  every  stampede  a  charge,  but  they  can  be  ignored  as  can 
the  casual  sportsman  who  has  shot  a  couple  of  elephants  and 
airily  expresses  his  opinion  that  they  do  not  charge.  Some 
experts,  however,  like  Jimmie  Sutherland,  who  accounted 
for  over  a  thousand,  have  considered  charges  common,  he 
recorded  many  instances  in  his  book,  The  Adventures  of  an 
Elephant  Hunter,  while  other  experienced  men  such  as  Com¬ 
mander  Blunt  have  found  them  rare.  The  latter  says  he  was 
charged  so  seldom  that  he  cannot  give  a  reliable  opinion,  and 
he  adds  that  he  never  knew  a  bull  charge  after  receiving  a 
heart  or  lung  shot,  although  cows  do;  and,  further  that  ‘ele¬ 
phants  seldom,  if  ever,  charge  en  masse'.  Other  experts  also 
give  conflicting  views  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  worth  while 
recording  my  own  experience. 

Candidly,  I  cannot  understand  the  reference  just  quoted  to 
bull  elephants  not  charging  after  a  heart  or  lung  shot.  If  you 
get  one  with  the  brain  shot  he  drops  to  it,  on  to  his  knees.  One 
or  two  hunters  favour  the  shoulder  blade  shot,  which  I  have 
found  unsatisfactory  although  I  admit  I  did  not  give  it  much 
trial,  but  this,  also,  puts  a  charge  out  of  the  question  because  it 
is  definitely  crippling,  but  the  heart  shot  is  the  one  usually 
taken  whenever  the  brain  shot  is  not  feasible,  for  that  can 
only  be  taken  at  certain  angles  and  necessitates  a  very  close 
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approach.  With  a  successful  heart  shot  an  elephant  can  go  a 
considerable  distance  before  he  falls,  often  more  than  twice 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  hunter — I  have  measured 
the  distance  of  eighty  yards  with  a  completely  lacerated  heart 
— and  it  is  then,  in  my  experience,  that  the  elephant  is  most 
hkely  to  charge,  be  it  bull  or  not.  As  regards  bulls  I  speak 
from  personal  experience,  as  regards  cows  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  for  I  have  only  shot  one,  which  I  turned  in  a 
charge  which  preceded  the  shot,  and  she  fell  to  it  after  turning 
at  right  angles  and  going  thirty  yards. 

To  sum  up  my  experiences:  Charges  are  not  common  but 
neither  would  I  call  them  rare.  Stampedes  by  .herds  are  more 
common  and  are  bad  enough,  but  they  are  not  charges. 
Charges  by  herds  can  and  do  occur  in  certain  circumstances. 
Herd  bulls  and  lone  bulls  will  charge  at  times  if  they  are 
wounded — heart  or  lungs  included,  but  more  rarely  with 
lungs  as  this  shot  makes  a  very  sick  beast  with  seemingly  very 
httle  thought  of  anything  but  to  get  away — but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  of  usual  occurrence.  Some  rogues  and  other 
vicious  animals  will  charge  at  sight  without  any  provocation 
other  than  a  retentive  memory  and  a  standing  grievance. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  wrote  in  an  earlier  chapter,  that  it 
is  rash  to  generalize  about  elephant.  After  all,  I  was  once  de¬ 
liberately  charged  by  the  most  unlikely  animal,  a  hartebeeste 
(an  un wounded  bull,  but  in  the  rutting  season).  A  friend  of 
mine,  T.  R.  Williams,  was  dehberately  charged  by  a  sow 
bush  pig  (with  young)  which  he  had  not  molested,  and  I  had 
to  put  fifteen  stitches  in  his  knee;  but  such  incidents  prove 
nothing.  I  am  only  trying  to  contribute  my  quota  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  because  such  evidence,  when  it  is  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  given  unemotionally,  is  of  value. 

Firstly,  as  to  charges  en  masse.  If  one  disturbs  a  herd  not  on 
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the  move  with  or  without  shooting  they  will  stampede  as  did 
the  elephant  in  the  river  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  This 
always  happens  and  is,  indeed,  inevitable.  They  might  stam¬ 
pede  in  the  hunter’s  direction  as  was  a  possibility  on  that 
occasion,  and  Chuma  told  me  then  beforehand  that,  if  they 
did,  our  best  chance  would  be  to  scramble  down  the  bank  as 
they  came  up.  If  the  hunter  takes  a  shot  at  one  as  they  make 
off  that  shot  will  not  make  him,  or  them,  check  their  stampede 
and  charge  the  enemy.  Always  in  a  stampede  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  rearguard  charge,  even  if  it  is  not  carried  home; 
or  a  charge  by  some  outlying  individual  which  has  located 
the  enemy  when  the  main  body  of  stampeders  has  not. 

If  one  comes  up  behind,  either  directly  behind  or  aslant, 
elephant  on  the  move,  and  disturbs  them,  they  will  continue 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
going,  i.e.  away  from  the  hunter,  for  when  on  the  move  they 
have  a  definite  objective  and  will  not  be  turned  from  it.  I  have 
wounded  bulls  in  this  way  and  been  anything  from  a  few 
minutes  to  two  days  before  coming  up  to  them  again.  Some¬ 
times  the  bull  will  keep  up  with  the  herd,  or  the  herd  will 
keep  back  with  him;  sometimes  he  will  turn  aside  alone  after 
a  while  and  stand  almost  motionless.  He  may,  or  may  not, 
have  resented  offers  of  help  from  the  herd:  a  wounded  animal 
can  turn  nasty  even  to  his  friends.  If  the  shock  has  not  been 
too  great  he  may  stop  and  wait  in  covert  for  his  pursuer  as  a 
buffalo  usually  does,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  when  he  has  been 
badly  hit:  he  then  seems  benumbed  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  leave  the  herd  and  wander  slowly  and  aimlessly  in  a  dazed 
manner  until  the  hunter  catches  him  up  or  until  he  drops.  I 
once  witnessed  the  actual  fall  in  such  a  case  after  a  long  pur¬ 
suit  before  I  could  administer  the  coup  de  grace.  We  found  the 
wounded  bull  staggering  along  like  a  very  drunken  man  and 
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I  was  manoeuvring  into  position  when  he  toppled  over  side¬ 
ways  against  a  slender  tree  and  brought  it  down  under  him 
as  he  fell.  He  had  been  moving  quite  unconsciously  before 
this  happened,  and  he  had  left  the  herd  many  miles  back — on 
ground  where  none  but  men  like  Chuma  and  Mwana 
Kaunda,  who  were  both  with  me,  could  have  spotted  his 
going. 

It  is  a  very  different  tale,  however,  if  one  disturbs  a  herd  on 
the  move  when  meeting  them  head-on.  I  have  experienced 
this  more  than  once  and  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  it  re¬ 
corded  by  other  hunters.  I  suppose  in  such  cases  elephant 
might  charge  (or  stampede)  at  once  at  the  enemy  in  their  way, 
but  I  have  not  experienced  that.  What  I  have  found  is  that 
they  do  an  about  turn  and  go  back  whence  they  came,  the 
leaders  becoming  the  rearguard  and  vice  versa,  and,  like  so 
many  of  their  movements,  it  is  done  without  fuss  and  to  per¬ 
fection  like  the  drill  of  Guards  on  parade.  But  elephants  in 
this  case  do  not  go  back  without  a  halt  for  anything  up  to 
fifty  miles  as  they  will  do  if  threatened  from  the  rear.  They 
only  go  a  little  way,  then  do  another  about  turn  and  resume 
their  interrupted  march,  over  their  own  tracks,  to  their 
known  objective.  It  seems  as  if  they  want  to  prove  whether 
the  human  encounter  is  hostile  or  casual.  The  first  time  I  dis¬ 
covered  this  I  had  not  gone  a  mile  on  the  spoor  when  I  met 
them  head-on  a  second  time  and  then  they  charged  at  once,  and 
unmistakably.  I  froze  by  a  tree.  Katangashya  stood  equally 
still  by  another  tree  right  in  their  path.  They  came  straight  at 
where  they  had  seen  us  move,  ears  outstretched,  trunks  ex¬ 
tended  (in  dense  bush  only  are  the  trunks  curled).  Stationary 
objects  they  find  difficult  to  distinguish  and  they  thundered  by 
close  enough  for  me  to  have  touched  them  on  either  side  had 
I  stretched  out  my  arms.  This  is  not  heroism,  it  is  merely 
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keeping  one’s  head  and  doing  the  only  thing  that  carries  a  fair 
chance  of  safety.  It  was  soon  over  and  I  found  myself  very 
shaky  and  bathed  in  sweat  from  head  to  heel.  Then  I  noticed 
that  three  had  gone  off  at  a  tangent.  A  gun-bearer  had  not 
stood  his  ground  but  had  taken  to  his  heels  and  must  have 
covered  a  furlong  in  record  time.  He  threw  away  my  shot 
gun  which  he  was  carrying,  which  checked  his  pursuers  for  a 
valuable  second  or  two,  but  even  so  he  only  just  swung  him¬ 
self  into  a  climbable  tree  in  time  to  save  himself.  (So  many 
trees  are  either  too  slender  to  afford  protection  or  if  big 
enough  have  no  boughs  within  reach.) 

Katangashya  and  I,  now  free  from  the  attention  of  the 
main  herd,  were  going  to  his  assistance  as  he  achieved  this  and 
we  stopped  to  await  developments,  but  after  standing  about 
for  a  bit  the  three  elephants  cut  across  to  rejoin  their  mates. 
I  came  on  others  head-on  in  later  years  and  told  Chuma  of 
this  experience.  He  said  that  they  always  did  this,  retreating 
only  a  little  way  on  their  first  alarm  and  then  resuming  their 
march,  fully  determined  to  sweep  the  enemy  from  their  path, 
so  we  kept  a  sharp  look  out  and  soon  found  them  coming 
back — but  we  slipped  silently  and  unobtrusively  to  one  side 
before  they  spotted  us. 

This  is  all  perfectly  natural  when  one  comes  to  ponder  on  it, 
especially  as  the  elephant  is  a  thinking  animal  who  makes  plans. 
There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  an  elephant’s  acts  and  he  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  thwarted,  though  he  can  be  taught  to 
change  his  habits  as  Elephant  Control  Officers  have  proved. 

Coming  next  to  a  charge  by  a  bull  out  of  a  herd.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  occurred  in  the  Masindi  District  of  Uganda 
when,  after  a  long  day’s  fruitless  hunting,  we  came  on  a 
group  of  elephant  in  a  wonderful  position.  They  were  in  a 
dried  river  bed,  a  donga  as  it  is  called  in  South  Africa,  ten  or 
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twelve  feet  deep  and  some  fifty  yards  across.  The  bank  on 
which  we  stood  was  steep  and  dotted  with  big  trees,  affording 
a  perfect  strategic  position.  Cholmeley  was  with  me  and 
Chuma,  besides  two  other  Wa-Wemba  from  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  a  local  hunter.  After  waiting  patiently  for  a 
good  sight  I  fired  at  the  better  bull  (there  were  two,  both 
pretty  good)  and  just  missed  the  eye  shot,  for  the  brain — that 
millimetre  or  so  that  makes  all  the  difference.  As  he  staggered, 
half-stunned,  I  tried  the  frontal  shot,  but  that  only  seemed  to 
put  fresh  life  into  him:  he  located  us  and  came  straight  for  us; 
the  other  bull  joined  him,  but  the  cows  made  off.  Cholmeley 
got  in  a  snap  shot  at  the  wounded  bull  which  did  not  stop 
him  but  made  the  other  bull  think  again  about  facing  the  fire; 
with  the  result  that  he  made  off,  and  the  first  one  came  on 
alone.  Cholmeley  then  had  a  misfire  and  the  elephant  got  up 
to  the  bank,  but  the  next  shot,  between  his  eyes,  brought  him 
down  as  he  was  climbing  it  fifteen  paces  from  us.  This  was  as 
deliberate  a  charge  as  I  have  ever  known  and  it  was  of  the 
fight-to-a-finish  order.  The  shooting  sounds  incredibly  poor 
but  except  for  my  initial  mistake  in  trying  the  brain  shot  at 
forty-five  yards,  which  is  much  too  far — my  usual  limit  was 
fifteen  yards — the  rest  were  snapshots  at  a  rapidly  moving 
target  and  he  gave  us  no  chance  of  a  good  body  shot.  It  will 
probably  also  be  realized  that  a  shot  which  goes  just  where 
one  aims  carries  no  story;  the  elephant  drops,  instantaneously 
if  it  is  a  brain  shot,  and  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  it. 

My  final  example  of  a  charge  is  back  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
again,  and  back  in  point  of  time,  too,  for  it  happened  in  1904. 
It  was  Shikulu  (‘grandfather’)  to  whom  I  will  refer  again  in 
the  next  chapter  in  another  connexion.  He  was  with  his  two 
sons,  as  he  always  was — for  everyone  in  the  district  knew 
Shikulu !  Although  this  anticipates  the  end,  his  tusks  were  1 19 
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and  no  lb.,  one  son’s  62  and  56,  and  the  other’s  about  the 
same.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  a  big  plain  with  unbumt 
grass  about  four  feet  high.  I  had  to  approach  him  in  the  open, 
going  due  East  with  the  setting  sun  behind  me.  I  got  to 
within  sixty  yards  when  I  was  able  to  stand  on  a  low  anthill, 
a  mere  mound,  which  raised  me  well  above  the  grass  and  had 
me  silhouetted  against  the  sun.  They  were  standing  sideways 
to  me,  facing  due  north,  one  in  front  (the  sixty-two  pounder) 
and  the  other  two  in  line  partly  obscured  by  the  one  nearer  to 
me.  This  one  was  such  a  good  tusker  that  I  did  not  bother 
about  the  others  and  aimed  at  his  heart  which  I  found  later  I 
just  missed.  On  this  occasion  I  was  using  an  unsatisfactory 
falling  block  *400  which  I  had  before  I  went  to  Rigby  and  it 
jammed  after  the  first  shot,  a  habit  it  had.  So  I  had  to  seize  a 
•303  which  I  had  just  bought  for  -£i(!)  as  a  stand-by  because 
of  the  bad  behaviour  of  my  *400.  It  was  very  old  and  the 
barrel  was  badly  worn:  it  was  not  gas-tight  and  burned  my 
cheek  each  time  I  fired  it.  The  three  elephants  swung  round 
to  the  shot,  put  their  ears  out,  stretched  out  their  trunks, 
trumpeted  and  came  for  me  in  a  V-shaped  formation,  the 
wounded  one  leading.  I  gave  him  a  shot  in  the  chest  which 
tore  through  his  heart  and  turned  him.  He  went  eighty  yards 
and  fell  but  the  other  two  meanwhile  were  coming  on  un¬ 
checked.  I  gave  another  (this  was  Shikulu)  an  identical  chest 
shot  at  about  twelve  yards  with  the  same  effect — it  was  the 
only  vulnerable  spot  available,  and  my  luck  was  holding.  The 
third  was  then  on  to  me.  I  fired  again  and  hit  him  somewhere 
in  that  massive  front — it  was  too  close  to  say  where — Mwana 
Kaunda  let  fly  with  his  own  muzzle-loader,  Chuma  with  an 
old  Snider  he  took  from  an  askari,  and  Kashimoto  fired  my 
shot  gun.  That  volley  at  any  rate  served  its  purpose;  it  turned 
him  within  a  trunk’s  length.  As  he  went  off,  with  the  exultation 
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resulting  from  the  successful  stand,  I  gave  him  a  raking  shot 
from  behind  in  the  ribs,  a  slanting  shot  which  I  thought  would 
find  his  lungs,  but,  though  we  spoored  him  a  little  way  that 
evening  and  many  miles  the  next  day,  we  never  found  him. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  weight  of  the  tusks.  Not  only 
were  Shikulu’s  the  best  I  ever  got  anywhere  but  I  think  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  adding  that  they  were  (and  are)  the  best  ever 
got  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Selous  told  me  that  as  far  as  he 
knew  they  were  a  record  for  any  elephant  ever  shot  by  a 
white  man  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Selous  was  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  jealousy  but  he  admitted  that  he  envied  me  Shi- 
kulu,  and  one  or  two  of  my  sitatunga  heads. 

Shikulu’s  other  characteristics  will  be  recorded  in  the  next 
chapter  when  dealing  with  rogues  and  lone  elephants:  here  I 
am  only  describing  charges.  This  was  the  closest  call  I  ever 
had  in  a  charge,  with  three  determined  and  aggressive  bulls  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  few  seconds  when  I  was  inadequately 
armed.  I  rather  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  said,  ‘You 
don’t  have  narrow  escapes  with  elephant:  you  either  get 
killed,  or  you  get  away  with  it  and  forget  it,’  but  I  do  not 
forget  that  day  for  I  was  mighty  lucky  and  I  am  full  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  four  natives  with  me  who  never  flinched.  I  think 
they  were  as  keyed-up  as  I  was.  We  had  been  out  after  ele¬ 
phant  for  thirteen  hours  when  we  came  on  those  bulls,  and  I 
was  pretty  well  dead  beat,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  fatigue 
after  this  thrill.  Just  before,  I  was  so  tired  that  I  had  not 
realized  that  I  was  within  sight  of  my  tent — the  ‘boys’  had  run 
up  almost  before  the  last  shot  was  fired — and  I  had  been 
wondering  if  I  should  ever  reach  it. 

That,  of  course,  is  where  the  luck  of  the  chase  comes  in. 
I  might  have  stayed  all  day  in  camp  and  strolled  out  in  the 
evening  and  happened  on  these  bulls — but  I  didn’t  care!  Two 
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friends  of  mine  were  once  travelling  not  far  from  the  same 
place  (N.E.  of  Lake  Bangweulu)  and  one  said  he  would  go 
round  by  the  lake  and  look  for  a  good  lechwe  head.  The  other 
said  he  was  feeling  lazy  and  would  march  straight  to  the  next 
camp.  The  former  turned  up  at  the  camp  late  and  weary,  and 
found  his  companion  resting  by  the  campfire  in  his  pyjamas 
after  his  bath.  He  told  him  he  had  got  a  lechwe,  after  a  hot 
and  trying  hunt,  but  only  a  moderate  one,  and  then  added, 
‘Did  you  get  anything?’  ‘Two  elephants,  decent  sized  bulls,’ 
came  the  reply,  and  it  was  true — they  had  crossed  the  lazy 
one’s  path. 

But,  one  way  and  another,  it  is  agreed  that  each  elephant 
entails,  on  an  average,  at  least  a  hundred  miles  of  hard  work, 
and  much  more  when  picking  out  good  bulls  on  a  strictly 
limited  licence,  when  you  may  work  for  a  fortnight  in  good 
elephant  country,  up  against  them  time  after  time,  before  you 
find  one  good  enough  to  shoot.  I  think  it  is  well  enough 
known  that  nowadays  one  can  only  shoot  two  (or  three)  ele¬ 
phants  on  a  licence,  and  that  the  licence  is  costly.  The  sports¬ 
man  is  therefore  anxious  to  get  elephants  with  sufficient  ivory 
at  any  rate  to  recoup  the  cost  of  his  permit.  When  I  started  the 
number  was  unlimited,  but  that  stopped  the  second  year — or 
maybe  the  third — -after  I  had  shot  my  first  elephant.  I  twice 
planned  trips  to  then  existing  no-man’s  lands,  but  on  each 
occasion  something  intervened.  I  may  admit  now  that  when 
Cholmeley  and  I  were  near  the  poachers’  paradise,  south  of 
the  Lado,  in  1910,  we  were  sorely  tempted  to  cross  the  Sem- 
liki  and  join  the  merry  band  of  adventurers  who  were  having 
a  great  time  over  there;  but  we  had  received  special  privileges 
from  the  Uganda  Government  and  decided  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  us  to  cross  the  border  and  poach  in  the  neighbouring 
territory. 
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A  native  will  tell  you  that  there  are  ‘Hons’  and  ‘man- 
eaters  .  The  latter  the  Wa-Wemba  call  fisanguku, 
changelings,  i.e.  dead  people  who  have  assumed  Hons’  shape 
or  whose  spirits  have  entered  into  lions.  Likewise  there  may 
be  said  to  be  elephants  and  rogues,  but  although  in  chi- 
Wemba  the  ordinary  elephant  (i nsofu )  is  distinguished  from 
the  tuskless  one  ( tondo )  and  the  one-tusked  animal  ( chipembe ) 
they  have  no  word  for  rogues.  They  do,  however,  give  names 
to  individual  rogues.  Hitherto  I  have  only  dealt  with  ‘ele¬ 
phants  ,  except  for  Shikulu  and  his  sons  who  were  rogues 
though  that  fact  did  not  enter  into  the  story  of  their  charge. 

If  elephants  of  the  ordinary  type  differ  individually,  as  I 
have  tried  to  explain,  it  is  nothing  to  the  differences  among 
rogues.  While  it  is  never  a  certainty  there  is  a  probability 
about  the  normal  elephant  behaving  in  a  certain  way  under 
given  conditions.  With  rogues  you  never  know  what  to 
expect,  although  each  particular  rogue  develops  marked 
habits,  each  has  a  method  in  his  madness,  but  unless  he  is 
notorious  and  local  information  has  been  proved  to  be  reli¬ 
able  the  hunter  has  to  start  afresh  with  each  one,  and  the  best 
advice  is  to  be  prepared  for  anything  and  to  rely  on  nothing. 

Elephants  become  rogues  for  different  resaons.  All  herd 
bulls  may  become  rogues,  for  when  they  lose  the  mastery 
of  the  herd  they  get  kicked  out  by  a  younger  rival  probably 
after  some  years  of  contention  for  the  mastery,  when  in  each 
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successive  year  the  title-holder  has  had  to  fight  harder  and 
harder  to  retain  it,  until  at  last  youth  has  its  way.  Such  bulls 
can  be  fairly  harmless  though  a  trifle  morose  and  very  much 
on  the  defensive,  but  not  necessarily  vicious.  Shikulu  was  one 
of  these  and,  like  some  others,  had  been  joined  by  other 
exiles,  the  two  whom  the  natives  called  his  sons,  which,  I 
think,  was  very  hkely  true.  They  never  made  unprovoked 
attacks  on  people  but  were  very  hard  to  approach  as  they  kept 
almost  invariably  in  the  open  and  even  took  their  midday 
snooze  as  far  from  covert  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  they 
relied  on  having  three  pairs  of  eyes  instead  of  one,  but  I  have 
never  known  others  do  this,  and  I  have  known  some  pairs  of 
rogues  (though  never  another  trio).  I  never  heard  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  third  one  and  think  he  must  have  died  from  his 
wounds  or  completely  changed  his  ground  for  I  was  in  that 
province  another  seven  years  and  in  touch  with  it  for  long 
after  that,  but  he  was  never  reported  to  me  again.  But  the  trio 
had  been  together  a  long  time:  the  natives  said,  ‘We  have 
always  known  them  to  be  three,  Shikulu  and  his  two  sons.’ 
How  old  they  were  I  cannot  say,  but  even  Shikulu’s  teeth 
were  good  and  the  soles  of  his  feet,  one  of  which  is  by  me  as 
I  write,  were  by  far  from  being  worn  smooth.  Although  they 
raided  crops  a  good  deal  they  did  less  damage  than  some 
herds  and  they  got  most  of  their  sustenance  in  the  wilds,  for 
they  definitely  liked  to  keep  to  themselves,  and  the  natives  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles  had  the  greatest  respect  for  them — 
they  came  in  from  far  away  to  stroke  the  tusks:  they  were 
never  feared  as  something  demoniac  as  other  rogues  are. 
When  they  were  out  in  the  plain  that  evening  although  they 
were  so  near  my  camp,  they  were  to  windward  of  it,  and  it 
was  nowhere  near  a  village. 

Then  there  are  rogues  which  have  been  exiled  because  of 
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their  vile  tempers,  generally  badly  wounded  beasts  who  dis¬ 
turb  the  harmony  of  the  herd  and  even  get  badly  tusked  by 
concerted  action  if  they  try  to  rejoin.  In  view  of  the  strong 
bond  of  family  affection  existing  it  is  only  after  a  long  and 
patient  period  of  sufferance  that  the  verdict  of  exile  is  en¬ 
forced,  but  once  done  it  is  apparently  irrevocable.  The  bad 
tempered  group  also  includes  tuskless  bulls  and  cows,  who 
suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex  owing  to  their  disability, 
for  an  elephant  uses  his  tusks  continually,  or  rather,  one  of 
them.  It  is  trunk  and  tusk  with  which  he  gets  his  food,  and 
which  serve  him  in  defence  and  offence — they  are  both  his 
tools  and  his  weapons.  Tuskless,  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  tondos  are  always  nasty 
customers.  One  of  the  readiest  warnings  on  the  bps  of  a  good 
hunter  like  Chuma  is,  ‘  Tondo !  Beware.  Keep  out  of  his  way.’ 
Also,  they  are  notorious  cultivation-raiders  because  they  fare 
less  well  in  the  forest  than  the  normally  equipped  elephant. 
I  disagree  with  Blunt  (though  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  his  experi¬ 
ence)  when  he  says  that  tuskless  elephants  rarely  travel  alone, 
but  hold  with  Stigand  and  Lyell  who  wrote,  ‘Tuskless  males 
are  usually  found  alone  and  appear  to  be  generally  bad  tem¬ 
pered  and  sometimes  on  getting  wind  of,  or  hearing,  man, 
they  will  bear  down  on  him  with  a  shrill  scream  and  the 
trunk  curled,’  but  when  these  authors  add,  ‘if  they  miss  their 
objective  they  will  usually  go  straight  ahead,’  I  have  my 
doubts.  The  only  cow  I  ever  shot  was  tuskless  (as  I  have 
already  mentioned  casually)  and  I  spent  two  hours  trying  to 
avoid  her — she  was  one  of  two,  but  the  other  one  only  hung 
about  and  did  not  actually  molest  me — and  I  have  been 
‘hunted’  by  other  tuskless  beasts  of  both  sexes.  They  are 
fairly  common  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  more  so,  I  believe, 
than  elsewhere. 
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The  real  bad  rogue  has  a  habit  of  lying  up  in  dense  covert 
and  of  attacking  people — his  proven  enemies — without  pro¬ 
vocation  and  generally  with  fury.  He  is  a  Killer  and  usually 
very  thorough,  tusking  and  trampling  his  victim  to  pulp, 
tearing  the  clothes  off  him  and  generally  wreaking  his  pent- 
up  anger  on  the  unfortunate  man.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he,  or  she,  is  mad.  Other  elephants  kill,  but  they  usually 
leave  their  victim  when  dead  (even  when  they  think  he  is 
dead)  their  first  onslaught  seeming  to  assuage  their  anger. 
They  have  been  known  to  ‘bury’  the  victim,  covering  him 
decently  with  leafy  branches,  and  there  are  even  cases  on 
record  of  people  simulating  death  being  thus  covered.  Com¬ 
mander  Blunt  gives  an  example  of  this  happening  to  a  native, 
and  adds  that  he  believes  a  like  experience  also  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mickey  Norton,  but  as  it  was  only  hearsay  he  refrains  from 
doing  more  than  mentioning  it.  He  was  wise  because  Nor¬ 
ton’s  adventure  presents  no  picture  of  a  reverential  covering 
of  a  body  presumed  to  be  dead,  but,  to  put  the  kindest  poss¬ 
ible  construction  on  it,  was  a  deliberate  attempt  by  an  ele¬ 
phant  to  immobilize  an  enemy.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  story 
should  not  appear  in  the  chapter  on  ‘Intelligence’,  but  it  fits 
in  well  here.  I  give  it  almost  in  Mickey’s  own  words  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  complete  with  sketch  map  just  before  the 
book  goes  to  press.  It  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  story  which 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  mentality  and  deliberate 
action  of  the  elephant  and  also  on  his  reactions  to  man. 
Norton  writes: 

‘It  was  on  the  Lugenda  River  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
about  fifty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rovuma  and  it 
happened  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  was  on  the  left  bank  and 
a  large  herd  of  elephants,  mostly  cows  with  their  calves  and 
young  bulls,  was  on  the  right — but  there  was  one  bull  apart 
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from  the  crowd,  with  fairly  large  tusks,  perhaps  of  fifty 
pounds  apiece,  only  I  never  got  a  chance  to  weigh  them. 

‘The  wind  was  unfavourable,  blowing  from  west  to  east 
(the  river  runs  almost  due  north)  so  the  best  thing  to  do, 
could  I  be  sure  of  having  time  to  do  it,  was  to  follow  the  river 
for  about  a  mile  upstream  on  my  side,  then  cross  and  get  behind 
them.  It  was  the  dry  season,  July  or  August,  and  the  river  was 
fordable  in  many  places,  being  really  a  series  of  pools,  big  and 
small,  which  contained  countless  hippo.  The  banks  on  both 
sides  were  some  twenty  feet  high,  with  cuttings  or  paths  made 
by  hippo  or  elephant  every  half  mile  or  less  with  thick  scrub 
and  timber  in  between. 

‘The  river  bed  itself  was  sixty  yards  from  bank  to  bank,  but 
only  twenty  yards  of  this  from  where  I  stood  was  water.  I 
thought  that  if  I  crossed  there  and  got  under  the  overhanging 
bank  on  the  elephants’  side  they  would  not  scent  me,  so  over 
I  went  and  worked  my  way  down  to  one  of  these  paths 
which  I  started  to  ascend.  I  reckoned  that  it  would  bring  me 
close  to  the  big  bull,  and  I  was  right!  When  halfway  up  I  saw 
him  on  top,  waiting  for  me.  So  I  retired  to  the  river  bed  and 
went  downstream  thirty  or  forty  yards  until  I  stood  by 
another  path  where  I  halted.  Then,  suddenly,  down  came 
half  a  ton  of  earth  on  the  top  of  me  to  be  followed  a  few 
minutes  later  by  trees,  bushes  and  more  earth  and  I  was  soon 
enclosed  on  all  sides  and  pretty  well  buried.  The  elephant  had 
plenty  of  ammunition  close  at  hand  and  he  kept  it  up,  sending 
stuff  down  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  all  round  me.  It  was 
mostly  branches  with  leaves  that  came  my  way  but  some 
heavy  stuff  missed  me  by  a  few  feet,  and  this  went  on  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  I  hugged  what  was  left  of  the  bank,  I  could 
reach  the  top  now  with  my  hand,  and  every  second  I  ex¬ 
pected  the  elephant  on  top  of  me. 
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‘At  long  last  my  carriers  opened  fire  from  the  opposite 
side  with  muzzle-loaders,  two  shots  from  each  gun  they  fired, 
and  most  of  the  bullets  landed  in  the  river  while  others  hit  the 
branches  and  leaves — a  fresh  danger  for  me — but,  anyhow,  it 
scared  my  enemy  away.  I  was  not  badly  injured  and  managed 
to  get  unburied  by  myself.  But  I  did  not  follow  up  that  ele¬ 
phant:  I  had  had  enough  for  one  day. 

‘In  a  hippo  pool  further  down  there  were  interested  spec¬ 
tators,  and  I  could  see  them  through  the  branches  bobbing  up 
and  down.  My  carriers  on  the  opposite  bank  had  shouted  to 
me  the  movements  of  the  enemy-— “He  is  searching  for  you 
with  his  hand  (trunk),  Bwana;  get  down  lower.”  “Now  he 
has  gone  for  more  timber,  and  is  calling  the  cows  to  join  in 
the  attack.”  Some  carriers  crossed  to  try  and  help  me  but 
quite  wisely  retired  when  their  companions  opened  their 
erratic  fire.  My  gun-bearer  who  had  been  ten  yards  behind 
when  the  bank  fell  on  me  had  cleared  off,  upstream.  I  learned 
afterwards  from  the  carriers  that  the  elephan  t  had  followed  me 
downstream,  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  when  I  had  crossed  the 
river  bed  and  had  stopped  right  over  me  when  I  stood  near 
the  second  path,  having  no  doubt  got  my  wind.  In  trying  to 
reach  me  his  weight  caused  the  bank  to  give  way,  and  when 
he  found  it  was  crumbling  he  drew  back  and  proceeded  to 
fetch  trees  to  throw  on  to  me. 

‘I  heard  that  a  Nyasa  native  was  killed  on  the  Luleka  River, 
a  tributary  of  this  Lugenda  only  some  four  miles  east  of  the 
scene  of  this  adventure.  He  was  hunting  buffalo  at  the  time 
and  I  was  told  that  a  bull  elephant  had  spoored  him  for  a  mile 
and  attacked  him  from  the  rear.  This  was  ten  days  after  my 
escape  and  it  may  have  been  the  same  animal.’1 

1  At  this  time  Norton  was  living — for  some  years — on  an  island  in 
the  Rovuma;  the  boundary,  then,  between  German  and  Portuguese 
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Reverting  to  rogues,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  a  vicious  rogue  is  an  elephant  either  mad  or  with  a  per¬ 
verted  nature,  one  who  feels  that  the  world  is  against  him, 
his  own  kind  as  well  as  human  beings.  It  is  said  that  other 
wild  animals  fear  and  shun  the  vicious  rogue  but  I  have  had 
no  personal  experience  of  this.  It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
as  they  really  run  amok  and  shriek  fiercely  enough  (and  it  is 
quite  uncanny)  to  frighten  any  antelope,  or  even  lion,  where¬ 
as  the  homely  little  duiker  or  steinbok  will  graze  heedlessly 
among  ordinary  elephant  and  I  have  seen  mpala,  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned,  all  mixed  up  with  a  herd.  Elephant  are  quick,  too,  to 
take  a  warning  from  keen-sighted  antelopes’  alarm  at  outside 
danger,  the  reedbuck’s  whistle  being  enough  to  set  a  whole 
herd  in  motion.  Only  once  have  I  seen  elephant  with  hon — a 
lioness  and  a  young  male  hon  passing  quite  close  and  up  wind 
of  four  or  five  elephant  and  neither  took  the  least  notice  of 
the  other  and,  parenthetically,  I  have  never  seen  any  lion- 
made  scars  on  an  elephant. 

The  most  typical  and  detailed  case  I  know  of  a  vicious 
rogue  was  told  me  by  the  same  Mickey  Norton.  Mickey  can 
pull  a  greenhorn’s  leg  with  anyone,  but  after  ‘playing  a  lone 
hand  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  Africa  and  living  on  as  well  as  in 
the  wilds,  the  truth  that  he  can  tell  beats  the  finest  lies  told  by 
the  most  glorious  liars  who  ever  lived  in  Africa — and  I  knew 
two  of  them!  Except  that  it  is  condensed  this  is  the  true  story 
of  the  death  of  Sheitani,  which  is  the  Swahili  version  of 
Satan,  a  name  giving  a  clue  to  this  rogue’s  character.  Norton 
killed  this  terror  in  the  eighteen-nineties  near  to  what  is  now 
the  Northern  Rhodesian  copper  belt  by  the  headwaters  of  the 

territory,  where  he  actually  flew  the  Union  Jack!  He  poached  on  both 
sides  and  had  his  own  arrangements  for  export,  and  also  acted  as  a 
clearing-house  for  ivory  for  other  poachers. 
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Kafue.  It  was  after  the  arrest  and  death  of  the  ‘rubber  king’, 
Rabinek,  and  the  cancellation  of  his  fabulous  concession  in 
which  Norton  and  Maurice  Green  were  partners.  The  two 
survivors  stayed  on  near  the  Katanga-Kasai  border  in  the 
(then)  Congo  Free  State,  and  continued  to  trade  over  the 
whole  of  that  area  in  defiance  of  King  Leopold’s  men.  Even¬ 
tually  the  Belgians  closed  in  on  them  and  they  crossed  over 
into  British  territory.  Norton  had  some  rather  remarkable 
(but  not  unique)  experiences  there  with  a  witch-doctor  who 
held  some  seances  for  him  with  a  medium  whom  he  sent  into 
a  trance,  but  they  are  not  relevant  here  except  for  a  charm 
against  elephant  risks  which  he  gave  to  Norton.  Mickey 
believed  implicitly  in  this  man  but  he  admits  that  a  friend  of 
his,  a  cynical  old  chieftainess,  told  him  the  doctor  was  a  char¬ 
latan,  and  the  man  himself  admitted  having  been  kicked  out 
of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  safari  as  a  rogue,  but,  then,  the  methods 
of  the  two  doctors  must  necessarily  have  been  irreconcilable ! 
This  chieftainess  deserves  a  line  or  two  even  in  an  elephant 
book  as  she  was  a  picturesque  character  (and  there  are  some  in 
Africa)  who  had  a  village  in  which  no  man  lived.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  not  fierce  amazons,  however,  but  what  would 
nowadays  be  called  hostesses  at  a  night  club.  Not  by  any  means 
a  bottle-party  affair,  moreover,  for  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  have  to  bring  their  own  drinks  since 
when  the  ladies  were  not  entertaining  them  they  were 
kept  busy  making  beer.  Norton’s  safari,  which  was  more 
like  a  young  army  in  those  days,  always  had  lashings  of 
dried  elephant  and  other  meat  and,  as  any  hunter  knows, 
a  bit  of  meat  will  get  his  followers  all  that  they  want  in  any 
village. 

Well,  Norton  went  off  with  his  charm,  a  glutinous  ball  of 
hair  from  an  elephant’s  stomach,  and  the  next  day  rested  for 
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his  breakfast,  sending  his  carriers  on  ahead  to  pitch  camp 
accompanied  by  his  gun  bearer  carrying  his  heavy  rifle.  He 
himself  fo flowed  later,  carrying  a  -303,  a  considerable  distance 
behind,  and  after  going  an  hour  or  so  he  heard  a  terrible  com¬ 
motion  ahead,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  rush  of  some  of 
his  carriers  fleeing  for  their  lives.  They  said  a  mad  elephant 
had  tom  down  upon  them  out  of  the  blue,  destroyed  his  tent, 
smashed  his  loads  and  massacred  several  of  their  fellows. 
Norton  pushed  on,  wishing  he  had  his  elephant  rifle  and 
found  that  except  for  the  unwarranted  embellishment  of  the 
slaughtered  carriers  it  was  as  stated.  The  tent  was  in  ribbons 
and  its  poles  smashed,  flour,  tea,  sugar,  beads,  soap,  were  all 
scattered  about  among  the  wreckage  of  his  boxes  and  the 
carriers  who  had  not  fled  had  gone  aloft,  but  only  to  the  tree- 
tops,  his  gun-bearer  being  in  the  best  perch  of  all,  where  Nor¬ 
ton  found  him — and  his  rifle — safe.  Mickey  joined  him  and 
got  the  story  of  the  attack,  entirely  unprovoked,  by  a  vicious 
rogue,  none  other  than  Sheitani  of  whose  repute  he  was 
well  aware.  He  and  the  hunter  descended  and  proceeded  to 
go  in  search  of  him,  and  he  was  easy  enough  to  locate,  by 
reason  of  his  blood-curdling  shrieks,  but  not  so  easy  to  find 
as  he  kept  on  the  move,  tearing  this  way  and  that.  Once 
he  doubled  back  and  revisited  the  camp  wreckage,  smash¬ 
ing  up  the  loads  Norton  had  had  with  him  for  his  break¬ 
fast  halt  and  completing  a  half-finished  job  on  some  of  the 
others. 

Finally  Norton  came  on  a  naked  carrier  up  a  tree — his 
cloth  discarded  and  tom  and  trampled  by  this  demon  ele¬ 
phant — the  native,  with  chattering  teeth,  called  Norton  to 
climb  up.  On  reaching  the  bough  to  which  the  terrified 
native  clung,  he  was  able  to  see  Sheitani — and  Sheitani 
scented  him.  (Every  elephant  can  distinguish  the  scent  of 
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white  and  black.1)  He  swung  round  to  charge  and  in  so 
doing  presented  a  clear  heart  shot.  Norton  fired  once,  the 
rogue  staggered  a  few  paces  and  fell  over  dead.  Norton’s 
clothes  had  got  badly  tom  in  the  hunt  which  had  been  excit¬ 
ing  enough  in  fact,  but  rendered  more  so  by  the  terror  of  the 
unknown  which  had  infected  the  whole  safari,  and  his  gaping 
pockets  had  shed  everything  except  the  charm.  Like  a  magi¬ 
cian  in  a  pantomime  the  witch-doctor  then  appeared  on  the 
scene  out  of  nowhere  and  said  that  his  ‘ball’  had  originally 
come  from  Sheitani’s  mother’s  stomach  and  it  was  to  this  that 
Norton  owed  his  life  and  his  ability  to  kill  Sheitani. 

Sheitani  was  only  a  young  bull  with  small  tusks,  but  these 
had  practically  no  hollow  part;  he  had  several  old  festering 
bullet  wounds  and  a  still  larger  number  of  tusk  scars  telling 
the  tale  of  fights  with  herd,  or  herds,  that  would  have  none  of 
him.  His  usual  habitat  was  a  hundred  miles  away  and  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  desperate  killer  ever  known 
in  those  parts.  The  tale  of  his  death  was  told  for  many  years 
in  that  locality  and  I  daresay  it  still  is. 

Chendaruta  was  a  very  different  rogue  and  so  far  as  I  know 
is  still  alive.  No  one  ever  shot  him  and  he  has  never  hurt  any 
one  yet.  Natives  are  terrified  of  him  because  he  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  natural.  He  broke  (or  breaks)  practically  every  known 
elephant  rule  and  offended  against  all  elephant  tradition;  for 
instance,  he  favoured  travelling  down-wind  instead  of  up,  as 
elephants  always  try  to  do,  aid  he  would  stroll  nonchalantly 
into  villages  in  broad  daylight  and  just  look  about  him. 
Natives  would  dive  into  their  huts  for  their  arms,  while  pot¬ 
bellied  children  would  run  screaming  to  their  mothers  who 

1  Marius  Maxwell  records  that  in  the  days  of  Speke  and  Grant  ( c . 
1858)  elephant  in  Uganda  did  not  associate  danger  with  the  scent  of  a 
white  man. 
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would  pick  up  the  smallest  infants  by  one  arm  and  swing 
them  on  to  their  backs  in  their  stride  as  they  fled  for  shelter, 
but  in  an  instant,  ere  the  bravest  man  could  emerge  fully 
armed,  Chendaruta  would  have  vanished  as  silently  as  he  had 
appeared.  This  is  not  as  remarkable  as  it  sounds  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated  because  a  whole  herd  of  elephant  can  vanish  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  and  without  a  sound,  a  fact  to  which 
every  hunter  can  testify.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  says,  ‘Never 
have  I  heard  the  actual  footfall  of  an  elephant.’1  Chendaruta 
had  (or  has)  about  70  lb.  tusks,  so  he  was  fairly  well  hunted 
and  owing  to  a  defect  in  his  off  hind  foot  every  hunter  knew 
his  spoor.  If  one  crossed  his  spoor  and  said,  ‘Hi!  look.  Here’s 
elephant,’  the  answer  would  come  promptly:  ‘Elephant? 
No,  that’s  Chendaruta!’  He  was,  and  I  trust  still  is,  a  bit  of  a 
character,  even  if  he  was  used  as  a  threat,  as  ‘Boney’  formerly 
was  in  England,  to  keep  children  in  order.  He  was  a  lonely 
animal,  I  fancy,  and  a  lost  soul  seeking  for  something  which 
he  could  not  fmd.  I  am  sure  he  had  a  lovable  nature,  but  I 
will  admit  he  is  the  only  rogue  of  whom  I  would  risk  saying 
that.  Old  Shikulu  and  his  sons  may  have  been  dignified  and 
attractive  old  gentlemen  of  the  die-hard  type,  but  most 

1  Dr.  Cuthbert  Christy,  in  Journal  of  the  African  Society,  July  1922, 
writes:  ‘Much  of  the  ability  of  the  elephant  to  walk  silently  is  due  to 
the  highly  specialized  structure  of  his  foot.  Though  the  plantar  fascia 
and  skin  of  the  sole  may  be  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  great  pedestal-like 
foot  functions  much  like  a  soft  rubber  cushion.  If  one  places  the  tips  of 
one’s  fingers  on  the  table  with  all  the  digits  extended  one  has  a  fair 
representation  of  the  bony  structure  of  an  elephant’s  foot,  and  one  finds 
that  beneath  the  palm  is  a  considerable  cavity.  In  the  elephant  this  big 
cavity  is  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  yellow  looking  fat,  contained 
in  a  fibrous  matrix,  forming  a  springy,  elastic  cushion  which,  when  the 
foot  is  raised,  bulges  out  its  plantar  surface,  but  when  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  so  adapts  itself  to  every  inequality  that  if  a  stick  does  crack 
beneath  it  the  noise  is  muffled  and  not  heard.’ 
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rogues,  although  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  down¬ 
right  enemies  of  society  and  dangerous  pests  at  that. 

I  agree  that  some  of  the  tales  I  have  heard  of  their  fierceness 
may  be  exaggerated  and  even  legendary:  the  man  who  has  an 
escape  from  one  is  not  going  to  minimize  its  thrills  when  he 
recounts  it:  it  may  be  the  first  time  he  has  had  a  live  and 
attentive  audience  for  ages,  but  there  are  enough  records  of 
men  who  have  not  lived  to  tell  the  tale  to  show  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  fierceness  of  the  rogue.  Moreover, 
among  the  real  fundis  the  manner  in  which  they  stick  to  a  tale 
is  remarkable.  I  have  overheard  the  same  tale  over  many 
years  without  any  variation  in  detail. 

The  cunning  of  rogues  is  also  proverbial  so  that  they  can 
carry  on  their  predatory  career  for  years  until  a  more  cunning 
than  they  opposes  them.  There  was  a  notorious  killer  near 
Petauke  in  the  Fort  Jameson  district  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
down  towards  the  Zambezi,  who  had  defied  the  efforts  of 
every  white  and  native  hunter.  Finally,  in  1910,  the  Magis¬ 
trate  sent  to  Mpika  about  250  miles  away,  for  Chuma  to  come 
and  rid  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pest — a  testimonial  to  his 
great  reputation.  But  Chuma  was  then  with  me  in  Uganda, 
so  his  brothers,  Mwana  Kaunda  and  Chikwanda,  went  along, 
and  they  got  him.  I  never  heard  the  details  but  I  gathered  they 
were  businesslike  and  prompt;  but  elephants  were  their  busi¬ 
ness,  their  profession,  their  art.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
also  had  luck,  but  you  do  not  get,  and  keep,  a  reputation  on 
luck. 


M.E.A. 
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Many  misconceptions  have  gained  currency  concerning 
elephants  such  as  the  imminent  danger  of  their  exter¬ 
mination  and  the  impossibility  of  training  them,  both  of 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course,  but  in  this  chapter — 
dealing  with  their  domestic  life — there  is  another  miscon¬ 
ception  to  tackle,  connected  with  the  extermination  bogey, 
which  provides  a  good  starting  point,  always  a  difficulty  in 
this  particular  subject. 

It  has  always  been  a  problem  whether  to  start  with  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  With  elephants  it  seems  particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  start  with  breeding  because  of  two  beliefs  long 
held:  namely  that  elephants  mature  slowly,  and  that  the 
intervals  between  calf-bearing  are  very  lengthy.  Both  of 
these  have  recently  been  shown  to  have  been  exaggerated, 
proof  of  which  has  only  been  forthcoming  through  observa¬ 
tion  over  many  years  in  the  Belgian  Congo  elephant  training 
establishments.  Similar  misunderstandings  were  current  until 
recently  as  to  the  age  at  which  African  girls  reached  puberty 
and  started  child-bearing.  It  was  only  when  births  were 
registered  (at  baptism)  on  mission  stations  and  the  infant 
grew  up  that  it  became  known  that  this  misconception  arose 
Bom  the  fact  that  many  African  girls  who  look  as  if  they  were 
eleven  or  twelve  are  in  reality  fifteen  or  sixteen,  wffiich  illus¬ 
trates  the  danger  of  drawing  conclusions  on  insufficient,  or 
even  non-existent  data. 
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Fantastic  figures  were  formerly  given  as  to  the  age  at  which 
cow  elephants  began  to  bear  but,  though  the  data  is  still  in¬ 
complete,  it  has  now  been  established  that  this  begins  as  early 
as  thirteen  years  with  the  Indian  elephant  and  from  eighteen 
(and  it  may  be  younger,  that  is  not  yet  proved)  to  twenty- 
two  with  the  African.  Bearing  in  mind  the  size,  and  above  all 
the  longevity  of  the  elephant  (100  to  120  or  150  years  is  the 
current  estimate)1  this  is  an  early  age. 

Secondly,  it  was  formerly  held  that  an  interval  of  five  years 
occurred  between  births.  We  have  now  learned2  that  the 
average  period  is  only  two  and  a  half  years,  which  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  about  twenty-two  months, 
is  remarkably  rapid.  This  makes  it  easier  to  understand  how 
elephants  have  survived  long  periods  of  ruthless  persecution 
and  how,  now  that  conditions  are  steadily  growing  more 

1  As  this  book  was  going  to  press  there  has  been  some  interesting 
correspondence  in  The  Times  on  the  age  to  which  the  Indian  elephant 
lives.  The  following  letter  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Neales  seems  particularly 
apposite:  ‘It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  age  at  which  the  “high  points” 
occur  in  the  life  of  Indian  elephants  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
corresponding  age  in  man,  next  to  whom  the  elephant  surely  comes  in 
order  of  intelligence.  Burmese  elephants  born  in  captivity  begin  to 
leave  their  mothers  and  nurses  at  three  to  four  years  old,  and  are  mis¬ 
chievous  little  boy  and  girl  elephants  to  about  fourteen  (the  school¬ 
leaving  age),  when  they  start  to  learn  to  work  for  their  living.  About 
twenty-one  they  grow  up  and  are  given  a  latch-key  as  it  were;  they 
are  in  their  prime  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  from  then  onwards  old  age 
sets  in  until  after  three  score  years  and  ten  they  are  generally  dead.  A 
working  elephant  in  Burma  is  old  at  fifty,  but  wild  ones,  if  not  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  possession  of  a  good  pair  of  tusks,  often  live  out  their 
allotted  span;  and,  as  with  man,  sometimes  exceed  it.’ 

2  Sheane  and  Gouldsbury  were  ahead  of  their  time  in  expressing  the 
opinion,  probably  on  the  authority  of  that  fine  hunter  David  Ross, 
who  died  in  March  1938,  that  the  interval  was  two  and  a  half  years! 
Cf.  The  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  1911. 
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favourable  to  them,  the  rate  of  increase  can  best  be  described 
as  alarming. 

Elephants  have  the  family  instincts  so  strongly  developed 
that  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
breeding  takes  place.  Practically  every  book  on,  or  dealing 
with,  elephants  to  which  I  have  had  access  contains  references 
to  ‘the  breeding  season’.  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having 
noticed  a  breeding  season,  nor  do  I  recollect  any  reference  to 
the  same  from  men  like  Katangashya  or  Chuma  who  were 
wise  about  these  matters.  The  antelope,  with  gestation 
periods  of  round  about  nine  or  ten  months,  calve  normally 
each  year  during  their  years  of  fecundity.  The  season  for 
calving  is  naturally  when  the  grazing  is  good,  which  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  for  instance,  is  about  September- 
October,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  succulent  young  grass. 
The  mating  season  is  obviously  regulated  by  this,  and  the 
only  occasions  on  which  I  have  witnessed  mating  (all  in 
Northern  Rhodesia)  were  in  December,  in  which  month,  or 
thereabouts,  I  have  also  frequently  witnessed  fights  between 
the  bulls  (or  bucks)  in  the  herds,  particularly  among  puku, 
which  I  had  opportunities  of  studying  weekly  for  a  period  of 
about  ten  years,  and  these  occur  at  the  same  season. 

But  with  elephants  with  a  known  gestation  period  which 
is  twenty-two  months,  and  the  now  known  interval  of  two 
and  a  half  years  between  calving,  a  breeding  season  seems 
difficult  to  credit  and  I  do  not  know  on  what  evidence  the 
references  to  such  a  ‘season’  are  founded. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  criticism  of  previous 
authors  in  this  field,  I  thought  it  as  well,  when  I  had  written 
thus  far,  to  seek  the  opinion  of  others  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  and  find  that  they  agree  with  me.  Captain  Guy 
Dollman  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  informs 
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me  that  he  had  heard  of  the  ‘breeding  season’  of  elephants, 
but  had  already  regarded  it  as  a  traveller’s  tale,  and  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  it  at  all,  and  continues,  ‘As  you  say,  with 
such  a  period  of  gestation,  the  animal  would  have  to  plan  its 
life  rather  accurately.’  Captain  Keith  Caldwell,  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  Africa,  where  he  has  acted  as  Game  War¬ 
den  of  Kenya,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  term  ‘breeding 
season’  is  used  very  loosely  by  authors  who  mean  ‘when 
breeding’.  He  says  he  agrees,  at  any  rate  as  regards  East  and 
Central  Africa,  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  that  ‘there  is  no 
definite  breeding  season’.  So  I  am  in  good  company  but, 
while  admitting  that  the  references  to  such  a  season  may  be 
due  sometimes  to  loose  phraseology  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is 
not  at  times  to  be  attributed  to  a  misunderstanding  of  facts: 
such  sentences  as  ‘I  knew  this  was  their  breeding  season’  can¬ 
not  be  explained  away  as  careless  phrasing. 

Next,  as  to  breeding  places,  Mr.  C.  F.  Swynnerton  states 
(of  Uganda)  that  rain-forests  surrounded  by  high  elephant 
grass  are  favoured  and  instances  the  Bugoma  forest  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  favourable  and  frequented  area.  I  am  glad  that  this 
is  so,  because  it  is  one  which  I  have  visited  and  I  can,  therefore, 
give  a  picture  of  this  forest  in  which  I  looked  for  elephant  and 
found  any  amount  of  spoor,  although  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
(first  half  of  November  1910)  there  was  nothing  big  enough 
to  be  worth  following  up. 

‘Forest’  is  one  of  the  most  abused  words  in  African  litera¬ 
ture.  All  that  is  not  desert,  scrub  or  grassland  is  too  often 
described  as  forest.  The  word  woodland  is  hardly  ever  used 
by  writers  on  Africa.  Yet,  between  the  Zambezi  and  the 
Sahara  (or  the  Sudd)  woodland  predominates,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  the  British  East  African  territories,  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  the  Eastern  parts  of  Angola  and  the  Belgian 
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Congo:  of  the  country  further  west  I  cannot  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  In  some  parts  the  trees  are  little  bigger  than 
in  our  orchards,  in  others  they  resemble  in  size  our  familiar 
English  woodlands,  and  what  we  sometimes,  using  a  smaller 
standard,  like  to  call  forest,  like  the  New  Forest  which  is  more 
truly  woodland.  I  have  not  flown  over  Africa  but  those  who 
have  assure  me  that  what  they  look  down  on  is  tree-tops 
nearly  all  the  way.  Sir  Alan  Cobham,  when  at  Broken  Hill 
on  his  first  historic  flight  to  the  Cape,  spoke  to  me  in  the  most 
vivid  terms  of  the  monotony  of  that  aspect.  Motorists  over, 
say,  the  600  miles  between  Broken  Hill  and  Abercorn,  com¬ 
plain  of  the  tediousness  of  this  nearly  unbroken  avenue  of 
mediocre  timber  through  which  they  have  to  pass. 

Forests,  however,  undeniably  exist  as  far  south  as  this  (and 
in  much  smaller  degree,  even  further  south).  On  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  the  Balovale  District  of  Barotseland  there  are 
mavunda  forests  as  impenetrable  as  any  further  north — indeed, 
in  my  time  (round  about  1915-20)  the  only  practical  means 
of  progress  through  them  was  along  the  elephant  paths. 
There  are  the  mopatti  forests  in  the  Luangwa  valley  which, 
though  open  and  parklike,  merit  the  name  because  of  the 
size  and  majesty  of  the  giant  trees,  but  the  real  tropical  or 
‘jungle’  forests  are  best  exemplified  by  those  in  the  Congo,  of 
which  Stanley  gave  such  graphic  descriptions  having  had  the 
best  of  reasons  for  realizing  their  immensity  and  their  gloom. 
In  the  centres  of  these,  at  any  rate,  dwells  the  forest  elephant, 
a  beast  smaller  in  stature  than  his  neighbour  of  the  woodland 
or  savannah,  and  with  the  ivory  known  as  ‘hard’,  instead  of 
that  designated  ‘soft’. 

The  Bugoma  forest  lying  to  the  east  of  Lake  Albert,  except 
for  its  relatively  moderate  area,  is  like  unto  these.  It  is  only  in 
size  that  it  differs.  The  trees  are  great  in  girth  and  tower  to 
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immense  heights  and  are  festooned  with  creepers,  the  path¬ 
way  and  the  playground  of  colobus  and  other  monkeys. 
Light  hardly  penetrates,  except  in  shafts  which  add  to  the 
impression  that  some  such  forests  must  surely  have  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  architects  of  many  of  our  great  cathedrals, 
for  here  we  have  the  lofty  colonnades,  the  semblance  of  a 
mighty  roof,  and  occasionally  a  stream  of  lights  piercing  the 
gloom  as  from  an  upper  window.  There  is  also  that  stillness 
which  strikes  one  on  passing  into  the  cool  and  sombre  in¬ 
terior  of  a  great  church  from  the  summer  glare  and  the  roar 
of  the  traffic  without.  In  these  forests  one  walks  as  on  a  soft 
carpet,  even  clumsy,  booted  man  makes  no  sound:  the  air  is 
dank,  and  everything  is  moist.  Elephant  droppings,  boughs 
and  leaves  tom  off  as  they  passed  by,  the  saplings  broken  and 
crushed  beneath  their  feet  all  look,  to  one  accustomed  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  world  of  sunlight  without,  as  if  they  were  but 
an  hour  old,  when  no  elephants  have  passed  that  way  for 
several  days.  There  is  a  privacy  about  it  (I  know  I  felt  like  an 
intruder)  which  I  am  confident  must  appeal  to  the  instincts  of 
the  elephant,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  seek  such  a  haven 
when  they  want  to  mate. 

Elephants  have  so  many  human  traits  that  one  can  under¬ 
stand  them  withdrawing  themselves  whenever  possible  into  a 
secluded  spot,  while  antelope  are  less  fastidious.  I  might 
emphasize,  however,  that  I  only  actually  witnessed  mating  in 
the  wilds  on  three  occasions,  and  these  were  only  when  I  was 
spooring  elephant  silendy:  they  were  Lichenstein’s  harte- 
beeste,  roan,  and  zebra,  and  in  each  case  in  their  habitual 
woodland  with  others  of  the  herd  nearby. 

But  the  elephant,  although  not  monogamous  (which  is 
not  a  natural  state  with  man  either)  is  very  human  in  his  love- 
making,  and  it  would  seem,  very  faithful.  Darwin  recorded 
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that  elephants  choose  their  mates.  Carl  Hagenbeck  proved 
that,  in  captivity  at  any  rate,  the  bull  is  constant  in  his  affec¬ 
tions.  Arthur  Neumann,  in  Elephant  Hunting  in  East  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  gives  a  moving  description  of  love-making.  ‘The 
bull  fondled  his  mate  with  his  trunk,  and  then,  standing  side 
by  side,  they  crossed  trunks  and  put  the  tips  of  each  other’s 
mouths,  an  undoubted  elephantine  kiss;’  and  Miss  de  Watte- 
ville  says:  ‘I  watched  a  couple  of  elephants  standing  side  by 
side  and  one  put  up  his  trunk  as  sensitively  as  a  fmger  and 
thumb  and  gave  the  other  an  affectionate  pinch  on  the  lip; 
and  they  stood  thus  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  intertwining 
trunks  in  the  most  gentle  and  loving  caress;’  while  Foran  has 
recorded  that  in  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Game  Reserve, 
near  Wankie,  he  has  seen  the  courting  bull  and  cow  go  off 
alone  together,  the  cow  giving  looks  of  unmistakable  warn¬ 
ing  to  other  cows  to  keep  away.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  emphasize  that  with  the  elephant  it  is  the  male  that 
comes  in  season  ( musth )  and  not  the  female,  which  accounts 
for  the  cow  warning  off  her  rivals  at  breeding  time  rather 
than  the  bull  chivvying  his.  How  exactly  it  comes  about  that, 
despite  this,  the  bull  has  to  defend  and  fight  for  the  lordship 
of  the  herd,  I  cannot  say:  perhaps  that  occurs  in  an  off-season 
and  not,  as  with  antelope,  at  the  actual  mating  time,  or  it  may 
be  a  preliminary  to  musth,  or  caused  by  musth  in  the  younger 
aspirant  for  the  honours.  Perhaps  some  day  the  wardens  of 
game  sanctuaries  will  be  able  to  enlighten  us. 

Those  most  valuable  and  instructive  elephant  training 
stations  in  the  Congo  cannot  solve  conclusively  all  these 
problems  for  us,  for  the  elephant  there  are  domesticated  and 
live  under  altered  conditions,  which  must  have  its  effect 
on  their  mode  of  life,  especially  as  they  adapt  themselves  so 
readily  to  strange  conditions;  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that,  in 
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the  natural  state,  elephants  living  in  the  wild,  open  ground 
around  Bugoma  which,  despite  the  rank  grass,  is  sufficiently 
open  to  enable  one  to  count  (as  I  have  recorded)  up  to  140, 
would  seek  the  covert  of  the  nearby  forest  on  such  occasions 
and  get  alone  together. 

Afterwards  they  return  to  their  more  favoured  haunts  for 
feeding  on  their  seasonal  leaves  and  fruits.  (Their  usual  diet 
consists,  briefly,  of  leafage,  bark,  sappy  parts  of  roots,  succu¬ 
lent  parts  of  certain  palms,  notably  a  small  kind  of  raphia, 
which  they  eat  as  we  eat  the  artichoke,  spitting  out  the  fibre, 
and  many  varieties  of  fruit.)  Dr.  Audrey  Richards  rather 
upset  the  view  held  by  other  anthropologists  that  sex  was  the 
dominant  influence  in  human  African  life,  putting  first  the 
appeasement  of  hunger.  I  agree  with  her,  and  I  think  that  the 
same  applies  to  elephants.  I  have  recognized  the  same  ele¬ 
phants  on  the  same  locality  at  the  same  season  in  different 
years,  because  the  food  that  they  sought,  and  needed,  was 
there. 

Here,  however,  comes  a  point  that  seems  to  call  for  further 
explanation.  It  is  a  solitary  example,  the  only  one  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  and  I  can  trace  no  records  of  others,  so  it  proves  no¬ 
thing.  It  is  not  usual  for  white  children  in  Africa  to  be  bom  in 
a  tent  with  no  human  aid  but  that  of  the  father  and,  in  re¬ 
serve,  a  couple  of  old  native  midwives  (witches  withal) 
standing  by  after  being  forcibly  scrubbed  and  disinfected,  in 
case  of  need.  That,  nevertheless,  was  my  son’s  entry  to  this 
world.  So,  perhaps  unusually,  within  easy  range  of  that 
Bugoma  forest,  out  in  the  open  on  the  high  grasslands  ad¬ 
joining,  did  a  cow  elephant  drop  her  calf.  Alone,  it  is  true, 
not  with  the  herd,  but  had  she — or  had  she  not — a  call  to  get 
into  the  seclusion  of  that  nearby  forest  which  she  and  her 
mate  had  sought  on  an  earlier  occasion?  I  cannot  say.  Some 
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writers  aver  that  parturition  takes  place  in  the  same  secluded 
place  as  the  mating,  but  I  know  not  what  the  evidence  is  on 
which  such  statements  are  made,  and  I  have  wondered  if  the 
expectant  elephant  may  not,  as  an  African  woman  frequently 
does,  withdraw  from  the  others  on  the  march,  or  in  the  fields, 
to  give  birth,  and  then  speedily  rejoin  them  with  her  baby. 

All  I  know  is  that,  in  searching  for  a  wounded  bull  ele¬ 
phant  in  that  awful  grassland — not  the  English  meadow  grass 
but  the  ten  foot  variety  known  as  elephant  grass — (Novem¬ 
ber  it  was)  I  saw  vultures  circling  overhead,  and  full  of  hope, 
steered  for  the  point  beneath  them.  It  was  no  dead  bull  that 
had  attracted  them,  however,  but  the  placenta  of  a  newly 
bom  elephant,  and  I  always  think  it  was  very  lucky  for  me 
that  I  was  not  a  few  minutes  earlier:  that  cow  would  have 
wanted  no  interference. 

She  had  trampled  down  some  grass,  making  a  little  cubicle 
for  herself  with  a  ten-foot  wall  of  growing  grass  around  her; 
and  there  she  had  given  birth  to  her  calf  and  attended  to  its 
first  wants.  Then,  only  a  few  moments  before  my  advent,  for 
the  vultures  were  still  well  aloft,  she  had  wandered  off  with 
her  baby,  presumably  to  rejoin  the  herd,  whose  protection 
she  would  naturally  seek  at  such  a  time,  for  the  cows  with 
young  calves  always  keep  together,  their  cares  being  identical. 
If  a  cow  meets  with  mishap,  for  instance,  another  cow  will 
adopt  the  motherless  calf,  provided  that  it  is  weaned. 

One  example,  as  I  have  said,  proves  nothing,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  while  elephants  seek  forest — when 
available — for  mating,  they  give  birth  anywhere  and  then 
rejoin  the  herd:  it  seems  more  natural.  I  have  certainly  seen 
new-born  baby  elephants  with  their  mothers  in  the  herd  in 
all  sorts  of  country,  with  no  forest  anywhere  near. 
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Family  Life— Childhood  and  After 

Next  comes  childhood  and  schooling.  There  is  much  one 
would  like  to  know  about  elephants’  instinct.  Some 
writers  hold  that  the  elephant  acts  mostly  on  instinct.  I  expect 
every  traveller  in  Africa  has  noticed  how  day-old  chicks 
scurry  for  shelter  when  a  slow-moving  shadow  flits  across 
their  path — the  hawk  being  their  natural  enemy.  That  is 
instinct.  With  the  young  of  antelope  I  think  instinct  predo¬ 
minates,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  elephants.  Of  course 
instinct  is  there  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  knowledge,  which  knowledge  is  based  on  mem¬ 
ory,  is  the  predominant  factor  in  the  young  elephant’s  life, 
while  well  aware  that  in  saying  that  I  am  at  variance  with 
other  observers.  I  make  a  point  of  this  because  I  hope  it  is  one 
which  will  be  much  more  fully  investigated,  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  good  deal  hangs  on  it.  If  I  am  wrong  (and  I  have 
nothing  like  sufficient  data  to  be  dogmatic),  why  do  cow 
elephants  take  such  pains  to  school  their  young,  and  how 
is  it  that  calves,  captured  young,  prove  so  amenable? 

When  danger  arises  the  calves  are  called  by  their  mother 
with  a  particular  note  or  call.  I  have  not  got  a  good  ear  and 
cannot  reproduce  it  and,  lacking  that  ear,  I  cannot  now  even 
say  what  it  was,  but  I  used  to  recognize  it  when  I  heard  it;1 

1  The  best  description  I  have  read  of  the  different  calls,  and  sounds 
generally,  made  by  elephants  is  in  Marius  Maxwell’s  Stalking  Big  Game 
with  a  Camera. 
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and  the  calves  knew  it  all  right.  At  the  call  the  calf  runs  to  the 
mother  and  then  the  mother  talks  to  it.  Her  trunk  goes  round 
the  youngster  and  she  conveys  her  message.  There  follows  an 
interval  which  may  be  momentary  or,  if  suspicions  be  lulled, 
it  may  be  of  some  duration  before  the  desire  or  need  for 
safety  results  in  flight.  It  looks  uncommonly  like,  ‘That’s 
man.  Remember  that  scent — it’s  danger.  Now  let’s  be  off. 
Keep  close  to  me,  I  won’t  go  too  fast  for  you.’ 

There  is  evidence,  also,  that  elephants  instruct,  or  used  to 
instruct,  their  young  in  the  dangers  of  the  hidden  game  pit 
(or  pitfall).  These  used  to  be  most  cunningly  made,  covered 
with  broken  grass  lying  on  laths  or  branches  on  which  was 
sprinkled  elephant  droppings  so  that  they  have  deceived  such 
wide  awake  and  expert  hunters  as  Baker  and  Os  well,  but  as  a 
rule  (not  invariably)  a  stampede  or  commotion  of  some  kind 
had  to  be  engineered  to  catch  the  wary  elephant.  This  pro¬ 
vides,  parenthetically,  one  proof  that  our  word  is  law,  some¬ 
times,  among  the  natives;  for  pitfalls  are  now  and  have  been 
for  several  years  prohibited,  under  penalty,  throughout 
British  territory  and  in  my  experience,  dating  back  to  1901,  I 
have  never  come  across  a  fresh-dug  pit.  Any  amount  of  old 
ones  have  I  seen  but  these  are  no  danger  to  game;  but  earlier 
hunters — that  wonderful  generation  to  which  we  of  the 
cordite  era  can  but  lift  our  hats — make  constant  reference  to 
these  pitfalls,  and  in  this  respect  it  certainly  seems  that  the 
memory  of  the  mother,  the  corporate  memory  so  to  speak  of 
the  herd,  was  passed  on  in  the  form  of  instruction  and  advice 
to  the  calves.  I  will  deal  in  another  chapter  with  the  skill  used 
in  extracting  a  heedless  or  unfortunate  elephant  from  such 
misadventure,  for  children  will  be  children  and  accidents  will 
happen.  The  best  of  these  pits  even  deceived  adult  elephants, 
and  cows  were  particularly  prone  to  such  accidents,  partly 
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because  the  mother  would  keep  an  eye  on  her  calf  instead  of 
on  the  path,  and  partly  because  it  is  their  habit  to  keep  their 
trunks  up  to  test  the  air  for  taint  of  man  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  while  the  bulls  trail  theirs  and  so  more  readily  sniffed 
the  man-made  danger  that  lurked  below. 

Reference  to  this  game  pit  business  is  necessarily  second 
hand,  but  all  on  good  authority.  There  are  other  cases  of 
instruction,  however,  which  I  have  witnessed.  In  the  wood¬ 
land  or  in  a  native  cultivation,  when  feeding  around,  elephant 
are  not  only  untidy  but  seemingly  wantonly  destructive. 
They  will  tear  down  branches  or  uproot  trees  sometimes  to 
get  a  httle  titbit  from  the  top,  as  a  native  will  fell  a  fine  tree 
to  get  honey  from  a  hollow  in  its  stem  or  edible  caterpillars 
from  its  leaves.  Elephant  can  act  thus  fairly  frequently  for  no 
apparent  reason  at  all,  committing  an  act  of  vandalism,  or 
letting  off  steam,  as  man  will  kick  an  empty  tin,  and  then  pass 
to  another  tree  without  so  much  as  a  bite,  or  even  a  glance. 
But  whether  they  feed  from  the  tree  or  not  they  leave  an 
indescribable  mess.  I  have  seen  banana  plantations,  cultiva¬ 
tions  of  sorghum  and  the  like,  an  acre  of  woodland,  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  in  a  few  hours  by  elephants  so  that  one  can 
hardly  walk  through  them;  only  with  the  musuku  tree  (like 
a  very  big  rhododendron)  and  other  fruit  trees  do  they  exer¬ 
cise  care,  getting  the  fruit  by  shaking,  and  never  breaking  off 
more  than  a  small  bough:  the  tree  (or  bush)  is  too  precious  in 
their  eyes  to  destroy— -they  will  have  need  of  it  again  in 
succeeding  years. 

Far  otherwise,  however,  when  passing  along  an  established 
elephant  path — great  beaten  tracks  along  which,  but  for  the 
danger  to  one’s  springs  from  the  indented  footprints,  one 
could  easily  drive  a  car.  Elephants  do  not  make  a  meal  on  the 
march  but  they  do  like  a  snack  and  make  no  effort  to  resist  a 
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tempting  mouthful  by  the  roadside.  They  pull  off  the  bough, 
and  eat  what  they  want  and  discard  the  rest,  but  they  place 
it  at  the  side  of  the  path  which,  by  some  old  elephant  law, 
must  never  be  littered  or  obstructed.  They,  or  other  elephants, 
will  pass  that  way  again  and  there  is  a  right  of  way.  I  have 
often  watched  them  on  the  move  along  these  paths  and 
calves  have  no  instinct  about  not  leaving  litter  but  have  to  be 
taught.  I  have  seen  calves  break  off  a  bough  to  munch,  and 
the  mothers  watching  to  see  that  they  behave:  the  calves  see 
that  they  are  observed  and  do  so.  But  another  calf  may  chop 
its  branch — quite  a  small  one — within  the  path.  The  mother 
turns,  approaches  the  child  and  makes  it  pick  it*  up  and  place 
it  on  one  side. 

Elephants  rest  when  the  sun  is  high.1  They  have  a  siesta  and 
it  is  considerably  more  than  forty  winks,  being  a  prolonged 
and  serious  rest.  The  bulls,  whether  alone  or  in  a  herd  go  dead 
asleep;  the  cows  doze  and  mumble  to  each  other;  the  young 
elephants  and  calves  sleep  fitfully  with  intermittent  periods  of 
play.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  elephants  never  lay  down  to 
rest,  indeed  of  old  there  was  a  behef  that  natives  would  nearly 
cut  through  trees  in  sleeping  places  so  that  the  elephant  when 
taking  his  rest  would  lean  up  against  them,  the  trees  would 
crash,  the  elephant  topple  over  and,  not  being  able  to  rise, 
would  be  easily  killed.  But  this  is  pure  romance.  The  elephant 
has  more  than  once  been  seen,  and  has  even  been  photo¬ 
graphed  (by  Marius  Maxwell)  asleep  lying  down,  and  one  case 
has  been  recorded  (in  The  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia) 
of  a  hunter  who  came  on  an  elephant  asleep  on  its  side  whom 

1  Speke,  who  with  Grant  discovered  Lake  Victoria,  writes  of  finding 
elephant  feeding  peacefully  at  noon  near  the  lake  and  hardly  taking 
any  notice  when  some  of  the  herd  were  killed  or  wounded;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  now. 
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he  thought  was  dead.  The  animal  woke  up  as  his  tusks  were 
being  measured,  rose  to  his  feet  and  trampled  the  hunter  to 
death;  but  lying  down  is  obviously  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
Almost  invariably  the  elephant  sleeps  upright,  and  not  leaning 
against  a  tree.  Two  of  us  once  at  noon  came  up  with  a  lone 
bull  whom  we  had  been  following  since  dawn  after  swallow¬ 
ing  the  usual  convincing  tale  of  tusks  of  prodigious  size— 
(and  the  spoor  really  was  big).  There  is  no  one  so  shamelessly 
persuasive  and  prone  to  exaggeration  as  the  local  headman 
who  dearly  wants  the  sportsman  to  shoot  a  meat-providing 
elephant  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  ordinary 
vendor  of  vacuum  cleaners  and  the  like  could  take  lessons 
from  him.  We  found  this  bull,  asleep,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
his  tusks  were  under  forty  pounds  apiece.  We  looked  at  one, 
walked  round  him  and  looked  at  the  other,  then  walked — 
disgusted  and  disappointed — to  the  only  decent  bit  of  shade 
he  was  not  occupying  and  had  our  lunch  and  a  cigarette.  He 
never  moved  and,  after  a  rest,  we  got  up  and  went  away, 
leaving  him  there,  still  asleep. 

But  let  us  look  at  a  herd  round  about  noon:  they  are  more 
fun.  In  the  best  place  for  shade  and  quiet  are  two  elderly 
bulls;  scattered  about  in  fairly  good  spots  are  one  or  two 
younger  adult  bulls:  all  these  are  properly  asleep.  In  a  group, 
some  cows  bunched  pretty  close  together,  their  calves  playing 
around  listlessly  and  half-heartedly.  One  of  these  wanders  off, 
mother  calls  it  back.  Not  so  far,  youngster,’  she  seems  to  say. 
Reluctantly  he  obeys  and  rejoins  his  playmates  to  see  if  there’s 
anything  doing,  but,  although  reluctant  to  admit  it,  they  are 
obviously  too  sleepy  for  real  games.  Their  mothers  are  not 
actually  asleep,  they  seem  to  be  murmuring  to  each  other, 
probably  about  the  things  which  interest  mothers.  They  are 
all  head  to  head  (generally  standing  in  an  irregular  crescent, 
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their  heads  pointing  inward)  and  their  heads  nod.  They  are 
not  interested  in  the  outside  world  but  they  never  appear  to 
be  sound  asleep  like  the  bulls.  Then  a  very  young  calf  leaves 
its  companions  and  sidles  up  to  its  mother  to  see  if  it  can  get 
a  little  milk,  it  may  even  begin  to  suck — the  teats  are  between 
the  forelegs— mother  gives  it  a  gentle  tap  with  her  trunk, 
more  a  caress  than  a  reproof,  as  much  as  to  say,  Not  your  tea 
time  yet,  sonny.’  The  disappointed  calf  ambles  off  and  tells 
his  friends:  they  do  not  appear  to  care.  Soon  he  tries  again, 
walks  up  more  boldly  and  interrupts  the  matrons’  talk  once 
more.  His  mother  turns  half  round  and  gives  him  a  hard 
smack  this  tune  and  he  makes  himself  scarce  once  more, 
looking  very  dejected.  A  third  time  he  tries  and  then  mother 
is,  or  pretends  to  be,  really  angry  and  chivvies  him  away, 
going  quite  a  distance  with  him.  The  cow  then  returns  with 
leisurely  steps  to  her  cronies,  takes  up  her  position  and  mut¬ 
ters  (it  seems)  something  like,  ‘I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over 
the  child  these  days.’  She  then  picks  up  the  thread  of  the 
gossip  once  more. 

A  bull  wakes  up.  Almost  automatically,  as  if  resuming  his 
last  waking  thought,  he  puts  a  tusk  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
winds  his  trunk  round  a  branch  higher  up,  snaps  it  off  and 
begins  to  eat.  The  snap  awakens  the  others.  The  whole  herd 
stirs  itself.  The  ladies’  party  breaks  up,  calves  find  their 
mothers  and  the  little  one  gets  his  milk  or  an  instalment  of  it, 
for  this  is  the  resting  place,  not  the  dining  room.  An  old  cow 
moves  off,  the  rest  file  after  her,  the  bulls  bring  up  the  rear 
and  silently  and  almost  imperceptibly,  they  have  vanished  as 
if  they  had  never  been;  but  the  broken  bough  remains. 

I  was  never  tired  of  watching  these  domestic  scenes,  and  I 
cannot  recollect  ever  having  taken  any  interest  in,  say,  a  herd 
of  eland  which  I  have  often  watched  as  they  have  their 
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midday  rest,  generally  just  in  the  wood  on  the  edge  of  a  plain 
( vlei ,  or  dambo )  while  waiting  for  their  waking  time,  for  with 
them  the  bull  is  generally  well  covered  by  the  cows  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  for  them  to  sort  themselves  before  one 
can  secure  a  trophy,  or  the  needed  meat,  and  particularly  fat. 
All  of  them  are  like  tame  cattle  at  such  times,  and  that  can 
never  be  said  of  elephant. 

My  friend  Robert  Foran  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  draw 
freely  on  his  experiences,  which  I  gladly  do  as  he  is  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  I  quote  here  one  of  these,  as  it  proves  an  interesting 
comparison  to  such  as  I  have  described  from  my  own.  In  Kill 
or  be  Killed  he  tells  this  tale: 

‘I  have  often  read,  and  heard  it  stated,  that  the  cows  and 
calves  are  found  together  invariably.  But  I  have  seen  the 
bulls  with  the  calves  when  there  were  no  cows  within  sight. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  also  seen  cows  and  calves  together, 
and  the  bulls  a  short  distance  away.  .  .  .  The  cows  are  the 
guards  and  fighters  of  a  herd  if  trouble  threatens,  but  often 
they  depute  the  job  of  being  nursemaids  to  the  bulls.  On 
Tom’s  farm,  near  Wankie  in  Southern  Rliodesia,  I  saw  a  herd 
at  really  close  range  and,  for  some  time,  watched  the  young 
bulls  playing  with  the  calves  while  the  mothers  stood  on 
guard  at  the  outer  fringe  of  the  herd.  It  was  a  most  fascinating 
scene.  The  bulls  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  this  romp  with  the  youngsters.  It  was  most  amusing 
to  see  a  calf  butt  a  bull  in  the  stem  with  its  head,  and  then 
bolt  while  the  bull  pursued.  Others  were  engaged  in  mock 
trials  of  strength,  the  calf  lustily  trying  to  push  the  big  uncle 
backwards,  while  the  latter  gave  way,  step  by  step,  as  if  being 
really  defeated.  Yet  I  have  often  heard,  and  seen  it  stated,  that 
elephant  calves  do  not  play  or  frolic.  This  little  peep  at  the 
family  circle  of  the  African  elephant  was  most  absorbingly 
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their  heads  pointing  inward)  and  their  heads  nod.  They  are 
not  interested  in  the  outside  world  but  they  never  appear  to 
be  sound  asleep  like  the  bulls.  Then  a  very  young  calf  leaves 
its  companions  and  sidles  up  to  its  mother  to  see  if  it  can  get 
a  little  milk,  it  may  even  begin  to  suck — the  teats  are  between 
the  forelegs — mother  gives  it  a  gentle  tap  with  her  trunk, 
more  a  caress  than  a  reproof,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘Not  your  tea 
time  yet,  sonny.’  The  disappointed  calf  ambles  off  and  tells 
his  friends:  they  do  not  appear  to  care.  Soon  he  tries  again, 
walks  up  more  boldly  and  interrupts  the  matrons’  talk  once 
more.  His  mother  turns  half  round  and  gives  him  a  hard 
smack  this  tune  and  he  makes  himself  scarce  once  more, 
looking  very  dejected.  A  third  time  he  tries  and  then  mother 
is,  or  pretends  to  be,  really  angry  and  chivvies  him  away, 
going  quite  a  distance  with  him.  The  cow  then  returns  with 
leisurely  steps  to  her  cronies,  takes  up  her  position  and  mut¬ 
ters  (it  seems)  something  like,  ‘I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over 
the  child  these  days.’  She  then  picks  up  the  thread  of  the 
gossip  once  more. 

A  bull  wakes  up.  Almost  automatically,  as  if  resuming  his 
last  waking  thought,  he  puts  a  tusk  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
winds  his  trunk  round  a  branch  higher  up,  snaps  it  off  and 
begins  to  eat.  The  snap  awakens  the  others.  The  whole  herd 
stirs  itself.  The  ladies’  party  breaks  up,  calves  find  their 
mothers  and  the  little  one  gets  his  milk  or  an  instalment  of  it, 
for  this  is  the  resting  place,  not  the  dining  room.  An  old  cow 
moves  off,  the  rest  file  after  her,  the  bulls  bring  up  the  rear 
and  silently  and  almost  imperceptibly,  they  have  vanished  as 
if  they  had  never  been;  but  the  broken  bough  remains. 

I  was  never  tired  of  watching  these  domestic  scenes,  and  I 
cannot  recollect  ever  having  taken  any  interest  in,  say,  a  herd 
of  eland  which  I  have  often  watched  as  they  have  their 
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midday  rest,  generally  just  in  the  wood  on  the  edge  of  a  plain 
(vlei,  or  datnho )  while  waiting  for  their  waking  time,  for  with 
them  the  bull  is  generally  well  covered  by  the  cows  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  for  them  to  sort  themselves  before  one 
can  secure  a  trophy,  or  the  needed  meat,  and  particularly  fat. 
All  of  them  are  like  tame  cattle  at  such  times,  and  that  can 
never  be  said  of  elephant. 

My  friend  Robert  Foran  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  draw 
freely  on  his  experiences,  which  I  gladly  do  as  he  is  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  I  quote  here  one  of  these,  as  it  proves  an  interesting 
comparison  to  such  as  I  have  described  from  my  own.  In  Kill 
or  he  Killed  he  tells  this  tale: 

‘I  have  often  read,  and  heard  it  stated,  that  the  cows  and 
calves  are  found  together  invariably.  But  I  have  seen  the 
bulls  with  the  calves  when  there  were  no  cows  within  sight. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  also  seen  cows  and  calves  together, 
and  the  bulls  a  short  distance  away.  .  .  .  The  cows  are  the 
guards  and  fighters  of  a  herd  if  trouble  threatens,  but  often 
they  depute  the  job  of  being  nursemaids  to  the  bulls.  On 
Tom’s  farm,  near  Wankie  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  I  saw  a  herd 
at  really  close  range  and,  for  some  time,  watched  the  young 
bulls  playing  with  the  calves  while  the  mothers  stood  on 
guard  at  the  outer  fringe  of  the  herd.  It  was  a  most  fascinating 
scene.  The  bulls  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  this  romp  with  the  youngsters.  It  was  most  amusing 
to  see  a  calf  butt  a  bull  in  the  stem  with  its  head,  and  then 
bolt  while  the  bull  pursued.  Others  were  engaged  in  mock 
trials  of  strength,  the  calf  lustily  trying  to  push  the  big  uncle 
backwards,  while  the  latter  gave  way,  step  by  step,  as  if  being 
really  defeated.  Yet  I  have  often  heard,  and  seen  it  stated,  that 
elephant  calves  do  not  play  or  frolic.  This  little  peep  at  the 
family  circle  of  the  African  elephant  was  most  absorbingly 
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interesting,  and  confirmed  me  in  my  long-formed  view  that 
the  young  bulls  are  really  the  nurse-maids  in  elephant  herds.’ 

I  entirely  agree  that  play  and  frolic  is  a  regular  feature  of 
young  elephant  life,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  that 
could  be  dignified  by  the  word  ‘bull’  partaking.  I  have  seen 
adolescents,  who  may  have  been  of  either  sex,  thus  playing 
with,  and  playing  up  to  the  younger  calves,  like  elder  chil¬ 
dren  joining  hr  kindergarten  games,  but  I  have  never  seen  an 
adult  male  doing  so,  as  a  dog  does — a  father  dog  will  often 
play  with  and  instruct  his  pups  in  this  way — but  with  ele¬ 
phant,  as  Foran  remarks,  you  may  see  a  thing  one  day  and 
then  never  again. 

I  cannot  resist  adding  to  this  gallery  one  of  Miss  de  Watte- 
ville’s  beautiful  pictures  from  her  elephant-observation  camp 
at  Namanga  on  the  Kenya-Tanganyika  border. 

Four  elephants  had  come  into  the  open,  leaving  a  cow 
elephant  with  a  calf  in  the  shelter  of  the  swamp,  and  they 
circled  and  divided  and  circled  again,  executing  a  kind  of 
strange  and  rhythmic  dance. 

‘Then  two  of  them  interlocked  their  trunks  and  began  a 
stupendous  tug-of-war.  Their  trunks  became  living  bands  of 
steel  as  they  tugged  and  swayed,  and  their  gigantic  grey 
haunches  were  braced  back  to  the  strain.  First  one  would 
yield  a  step  and  then  the  other,  as  they  strove  in  mighty  dead¬ 
lock;  then  with  a  sudden  wrench  one  of  them  rushed  back¬ 
ward,  dragging  the  other  after  him  at  a  run  for  twenty  yards. 
They  then  loosed  their  grip  of  one  another  and  sparred  till 
the  ivory  rang.  The  terrific  brute  force  behind  the  clashing 
tusks  made  me  understand  why  so  many  elephants  have  the 
point  of  a  tusk  broken;  and  even  in  this  friendly  game  I  mar¬ 
velled  that  the  ivory  did  not  splinter  under  the  impact. 

‘I  am  not  sure  how  much  it  was  play  and  how  much  the 
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serious  business  of  ousting  the  young  bull.  The  old  bull  cer¬ 
tainly  won,  and  stalked  back,  leaving  the  younger  one  stand¬ 
ing  pensively  under  a  tree,  almost  thinking  aloud. 

‘Then  the  old  bull  returned,  edged  up  alongside  and  rested 
his  head  very  gently  against  the  younger  one’s.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  said  that  he  had  not  really  been  in  earnest,  and  that  it  was 
only  a  game;  and  by  and  by  the  young  one  was  soothed  of 
his  wounded  feelings  and  they  began  to  amuse  themselves  by 
pulling  down  a  tree.  The  big  bull  took  a  branch  over  his 
tusks  and  under  his  trunk  and  levered.  But  they  were  in  no 
mood  for  work  and  wandered  back  to  the  swamp,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  through  the  long  blue  shadows  of  the  sunset,  till 
the  grass  closed  behind  them.’ 

That  justifies,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed,  the  expression,  ‘a 
beautiful  picture’. 

Some  day  in  the  sanctuary  of  National  Parks  when  the  fear 
complex  has  died  out  and  elephants  are  as  tame  as  lions  in  like 
circumstances  are  now,  we  may  be  able  freely  to  observe  them 
ar.ore  closely  and  intimately.  The  elephant  camps  in  the 
Congo  are  not  quite  the  same:  these  elephants  are  domesti¬ 
cated  and  the  servants  of  man;  but  in  a  National  Park  they 
would  be  free  and  would  live  their  hves  as  they  used  to  do 
before  the  lust  of  ivory  descended  on  them  and  destroyed 
their  Eden.  It  will  take  time,  for  man  is  deeply  associated  in 
elephants’  minds  with  hunting,  with  killing  and,  above  all, 
with  wounding;  but  the  Congo  experiments  prove  that  this 
is  not  an  inborn  hereditary  fear  but  one  which  has  been 
taught.  Even  now  there  are  signs  of  better  days,  for  Foran  has 
recorded  (in  Big  Game  Encounters )  how  in  1929  when  he  was 
taking  films  in  the  Southern  Rhodesian  Reserve  he  moved 
among  them  getting  as  close  as  twenty-five  feet.  ‘I  was  right 
out  in  the  open’,  he  says,  ‘with  only  one  native  boy  to  hump 
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the  machine,  and  not  a  gun  anywhere  near  us.  We  might  just 
as  well  not  have  been  there.  We  walked  about  freely  and 
took  pictures  just  as  we  wanted  them.  This  herd  had  never  been 
shot  at  and  did  not fear  man.  It  was  all  most  interesting  and  there 
was  not  a  single  tense  moment.’  The  line  which  I  have 
italicized  confirms  my  contention  that  it  is  memory  we  have 
to  fight  against  and  not  heredity.  I  might  add  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know  Foran  or  his  books  that  he  has  had 
wide  experience  of  elephant  in  both  Asia  and  Africa. 

These  two  chapters  give  but  a  very  sketchy  picture  of  the 
elephant  at  home,  but  the  real  intimate  study  of  these  animals 
still  lies  in  the  future,  but  I  hope  I  have  shown  enough  to 
indicate  that  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  study. 
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But,  if  elephant  are  to  have  sanctuaries  in  which  healing 
time  and  the  passing  of  the  generation  that  remembers 
can  bring  them  back  to  living  at  peace  with  man,  they  must 
be  controlled.  All  over  Africa,  where  elephant  exist,  they  are 
a  problem,  particularly  so  when  water  or  their  natural  food 
supplies  fall  short.  In  Kenya  it  has  been  recorded  often  enough 
that  while  the  incidence  of  elephant  raids  in  parts  is  seasonal  in 
others  it  is  solely  climatic.  In  parts  of  Uganda,  while  seasonal 
migration  is  more  rare,  raids  by  elephant  tend  in  parts  to  be 
endemic  owing  to  their  greater  numbers,  but  there  too  they 
are  affected  by  food  supply.  Except  with  the  tuskless  who 
find  adequate  provisioning  a  difficulty,  man-grown  crops  are 
not  among  their  favourite  foods,  much  less  are  they  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  normal  seasons.  Elephants  like  a  variety  in  their  diet: 
I  should  say  they  know  a  good  deal  about  what  is  good  for 
them  as  well  as  what  is  appetizing,  and  except  for  a  casual  raid 
or  a  meal  en  passant  it  is  the  lack  of  essentials  that  makes  them 
marauders.  The  drying  up  of  water  supply,  of  course,  always 
necessitates  seeking  fresh  pastures. 

Any  farmer  in  Africa,  however,  knows  to  his  cost  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  rains,  the  effects  on  vegetation  of  prolonged 
drought,  the  devastation  caused  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  so 
that  it  often  happens  that  elephants  find  themselves  short  of 
some  essential  constituent  in  their  diet — of  some  vitamin — or 
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even  of  food  of  any  sort;  and  it  is  then  that  the  clash  occurs 
between  them  and  the  human  inhabitants. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  that  great  Katikiro  of 
Buganda,  Sir  Apolo  Kagwa,  that  in  pre-European  days  ele¬ 
phants  were  not  a  problem  because  the  population  was  more 
concentrated,  and  also  because  when  elephants  appeared  near 
cultivations  they  were  remorselessly  hunted.  (Quoted  by 
C.  F.  M.  Swynnerton1  in  his  Report  on  the  Control  of  Elephants 
Uganda,  1923.)  That  is  to  say  the  present  necessity  for  control 
has  come  about  through  Pax  Britannica,  resulting  in  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  population  now  that  life  is  rendered  safe,  and  the 
preservation  (controlled  killing  under  hcence  only  permitted) 
of  elephants.  The  need  for  organized  control  became  evident 
long  ago  and  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  1912.  I  was  there 
myself  in  1910  and  can  testify  to  the  urgent  need  of  such  con¬ 
trol,  although  the  official  and  other  well  authenticated  records 
provide  ample  testimony  based  on  infinitely  greater  experi¬ 
ence  than  mine;  but  I  mention  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes 
because  if  some  of  the  ignorant  although  well-meaning 
critics  of  our  policy  and  of  the  game  wardens  and  their 
assistants  had  seen  whole  communities  deprived  of  their 
year’s  food  supply  in  a  night  they  would  not  speak  or  write 
as  they  do.  I  think  it  must  be  apparent  that  I  am  very  fond  of 
the  elephant  and  genuinely  wish  him  well,  but  his  well-being 
will  not  be  brought  about  by  the  dissemination  of  false  state¬ 
ments  nor  by  ignoring  the  fact  that,  left  alone,  he  can  be 
Pubhc  Enemy  No.  1. 

On  March  7,  1938,  Dr.  A.  H.  B.  Kirkman  of  London 
University  Animal  Welfare  Society,  in  a  lecture  at 

1  Unfortunately  Mr.  Swynnerton  was  killed  in  June  1938  when 
flying  on  duty  in  Tanganyika  Territory,  where  he  was  doing  most 
valuable  work  as  head  of  the  Tsetse  Research. 
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University  College,  is  reported  ( News  Chronicle,  March  8)  as 
saying: 

Africa  is  killing  off  the  elephant. . . .  Soon  it  will  have  none 
left. . . .  Elephants  (he  said)  were  being  killed  off  at  the  rate  of 
36,500  a  year,  greatly  in  excess  of  their  reproductive  capacity. 
...  Dr.  Kirkman  alleged  that  the  British  Game  Wardens— 
lominally  the  protectors  of  wild  animals — could  only  show  a 
satisfactory  credit  balance  by  slaughtering  the  animals.  .  .  . 
Thousands  of  African  natives  were  working  their  own  sweet 
will  on  Africa  s  unique  fauna  with  guns  and  every  imaginable 
and  diabolical  form  of  trap.’ 

Never  have  I  read  such  condensed,  misleading,  mischievous 
and,  I  submit,  libellous  statements  in  so  small  a  space. 

To  start  with,  the  game  wardens  and  their  colleagues, 
white  and  black,  are  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  can  be  met  with 
anywhere.  This  includes  the  paid  staff  and  the  honorary 
wardens  alike.  They  are  employed  to  control  and  preserve 
game,  as  well  as  to  protect  crops,  and  they  do  it.  They  do  not 
slaughter. 

In  the  early  days  the  first  control  officers  were  paid  by 
results.  No  salary,  but  one  of  each  pair  of  tusks  was  their 
j  reward.  That  early  essay  was  soon  abandoned  because  of  its 
obvious  and  inherent  weakness,  and  now  they  receive  a 
salary  and  no  ivory;  nor  do  the  Governments  attempt  to 
make  revenue  out  of  the  work  of  these  officers,  although  the 
strength  of  personnel  and  other  expenses  are  regulated  by  the 
income  derived  from  ivory,  etc.,  the  Department  being  ex¬ 
pected  to  end  the  year  with  a  credit  and  not  a  debit  balance. 

In  1912  rifles  were  issued  to  natives  to  enable  them  to  keep 
down  elephants.  In  1917  discrimination  was  introduced  in 
these  issues  which  had  previously  been  indiscriminate,  but 
'  still  20,328  rounds  of  ammunition  were  issued  under  this 
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scheme  during  the  years  1917-21,  and  in  those  four  and  a  half 
years  3,992  elephants  were  killed;  but  the  large  proportion  of 
wounded  simply  made  the  elephants  more  troublesome  and 
vicious.  So  this  revised  scheme  was  also  abandoned  and  the 
present  excellent  (efficient  and  humane)  Game  Departments 
were  built  up.  I  use  the  plural  because  very  much  the  same 
happened  in  other  territories.  I  will  also  give  details  of  the  ( 
humane  and  disciplined  measures  now  used  by  the  officers  J 
and  men  in  these  Departments. 

As  for  the  extermination  bogey:  in  the  Uganda  Report  of' 
1923  the  number  of  elephant  in  the  Protectorate  was  put  at 
30,000/  and  Mr.  Swynnerton  reckoned  that,  allowing  for  the  j 
killing  of  1,000  head  a  year  by  man,  and  the  loss  from  natural 
causes  among  the  annual  progeny,  in  thirty  years  the  number 
of  elephants  would  nevertheless  have  doubled.  In  1936  the  * 
wastage  from  all  causes  (elephant  control  and  hcence-holders  , 
included)  was  2,300  and  Captain  Pitman,  Warden,  has  to 
report,  ‘We  are  just  holding  our  own  and  no  more,’  and  in 
the  previous  year  he  had  stated  that  ‘the  Protectorate  is  still 
literally  over-run  with  elephants — big,  dangerous,  destruc¬ 
tive  beasts.’1 2 

As  for  money-making:  most  damage  is  not  done  by  big 
tuskers,  and  the  average  weight  of  tusks  from  elephants  shot 
by  control  officers  in  Uganda  in  1935  was  13  lb.  (only  eight 

1  The  numbers  are  prodigious  in  many  parts.  Hugh  C.  Marshall 
tells  me  that  fifty-one  years  ago  there  were  5,000  in  the  Elephant  Marsh 
near  Blantyre,  Nyasaland;  and  so  elsewhere. 

2  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Scott  in  Uganda  (published  1935)  also  state: 
‘Elephant  have  recently  showed  a  marked  progressive  increase,’  and 
the  American  Committee  for  International  Wild  Life  Protection  have 
put  on  record  (1933)  that  ‘the  elephant  is  in  no  danger  of  extermination 
in  British  East  Africa.  The  problem  there  is  to  keep  the  number  within 
bounds.’ 
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I  were  over  70  lb.  of  which  two  were  over  100  lb.,  but  1,598 
were  under  10  lb.  and  842  between  10  and  20  lb.  In  1936  the 
average  weight  was  12-45  lb.  only  two  over  90  lb.,  1,726 
under  10  lb.  and  897  between  10  and  20  lb.). 

I  have  been  trying  to  avoid  statistics  in  this  book  as  they 
never  make  for  easy  reading,  but  facts  must  be  recorded  to 
correct  such  damaging  and  misleading  inaccuracies  as  those 
quoted  above. 

'  Turning  next  to  the  humanity  which  I  claim  is  exercised: 
even  among  the  native  rangers  or  ‘guards’,  who  are  picked 
.and  trained  men,  the  number  of  rounds  expended  in  Tangan¬ 
yika  Territory  in  1936,  where  2,674  elephants  were  killed, 
varied  in  different  areas  between  2-1  and  4-8  per  elephant. 
Uganda  and  Kenya  averages  are  equally  creditable  and  they 
would  be  lower  still  but  for  the  fact  that  these  rangers  are 
instructed  to  fire  another  shot  rather  than  let  a  wounded  ele¬ 
phant  get  away  or  suffer  unduly;  but  even  so  the  averages 
( point  to  careful  shooting. 

I  From  the  Kenya  reports  for  193  5  and  1936  (where  only  228 
elephants  were  killed  by  control  in  1936 — the  average  tusk 
being  23^  lb.  and  in  1935,  where  the  number  of  elephants  is 
not  quoted,  there  were  329  tusks  averaging  17  lb.)  I  would 
extract  the  following  statement  by  the  agricultural  officer, 
Northern  Frontier  District: 

‘The  elephant  campaign  has  reflected  very  creditably  in 
tf°P  yields  .  .  .  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  natives  is  that 
jriey  can  plant  in  safety.’ 

I  Also  note  the  record  of  a  white  control  officer  who  ‘did  not 
,ose  a  single  elephant  wounded’— a  record  which  is  typical  of 
|  diem  all. 

!  Other  methods  besides  killing  are  used  and  experimented  in 
for  frightening  marauders,  such  as  maroons,  and  in  one  way 
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or  another  there  are  already  abundant  signs  of  success  in  pro¬ 
tecting  inhabited  and  cultivated  areas.  Elephants  are  learning 
that  these  are  danger  zones  and  in  migrating  have  actually 
been  known  to  abandon  certain  routes  because  of  the  danger 
from  the  control,  and  to  take  a  longer  way  round  to  their 
destination. 

In  exchange  what  do  the  elephant  get?  They  are  free  from 
all  kinds  of  killing  whether  by  rifle,  gun,  spear,  arrow  or 
‘diabolical  trap’,  practically  free  from  killing  anywhere  in  any 
way  from  all  but  licensed  persons  and  regularly  appointed 
control  officers:  very  different  indeed  from  the  old  days.  Any 
offenders  against  the  regulations  are  stringently  prosecuted, 
irrespective  of  race  or  colour;  for  instance  in  Kenya  in  1935  j 
and  1936  the  convictions  under  the  Game,  Game  Bird  and 
Trout  Ordinances  were  European  21  and  11,  Asiatic  5  and  4, 
Native  564  and  485.  Within  certain  large,  delimitated  and 
well  dispersed  areas  elephant  are  immune  from  all  molesta¬ 
tion — of  any  kind  by  anybody  at  any  time:  i.e.  licence-hol¬ 
ders  are  not  permitted  to  hunt  and  control  officers  do  not 
interfere;  and,  so  long  as  the  elephant  keep  within  bounds 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  multiply  too  rapidly  for  the  re¬ 
serves,  they  will  continue  to  be  unmolested.  Otherwise,  in 
their  own  interests,  numbers  will  have  to  be  kept  down. 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  keeping  elephants  within 
bounds  it  will  readily  be  reahzed  that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  encountered  in  saving  them  from  being  molestedh 
is  their  habit  of  making  seasonal  migrations,  besides  seeking 
medicinal  water  and  other  minor  causes  for  travelling.  Thesf^ 
seasonal  migrations  in  Northern  Rhodesia  to  which  reference^ 
is  made  elsewhere  take  elephants  from  one  area  to  anothern 
one  far  away,  so  that  even  when  there  are  only  two  areas  n 
between  which  they  alternate,  both  could  hardly  be  included 
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one  sanctuary,  and  sometimes  the  migration  consists  not  of 
single  move,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  circuit.  Mr.  C.  W. 
'bley  writes:  ‘In  Uganda  this  is  not  so  marked  for,  owing 
the  climate,  food  supplies  are  more  widely  accessible.  In 
,iya  and  Tanganyika  Territory  the  seasonal  migrations  are 
ensive.  In  Kenya,  for  instance,  herds  move  annually  from 
Kilimanjaro  region  *o  the  coastal  strip  to  feed  on  the  fruit 
die  mkoma  palm  ( Hyphaene  thebaica ).  They  come  in  con- 
id’  erable  numbers  out  *  if  the  great  Nyika,  north  of  the  Sabaki 
me1!  haunt  the  coastal  strip  north  and  south  of  Malindi,  al- 
ihojugh  natives  say  they  come  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  Incidentally, 
hey  vdo  much  damage  to  native  shambas,  but  that  is  not  the 
aurpcOse  of  the  migration.’  So  it  is  difficult  to  demarcate  sanc- 
uari^es  which  the  elephants  will  not  leave  for  some  months 
each:  year,  and  when  they  leave  they  are  liable  to  be  shot  at, 
whi-’ch  not  only  works  against  protection,  but  tends  to  make 
the'  survivors  more  bad-tempered,  and  so  militates  against 
on/e  of  the  main  objectives  in  segregation.  Critics  would 
rho  well  to  consider  difficulties  such  as  this,  encountered  by 
those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  befriend  the  elephant. 

So  long  as  we  are  in  charge  our  first  duty  is  to  the  human 
inhabitants  and  we  recognize  it.  A  secondary  duty  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  the  fauna,  and  we  recognize  that,  too;  not 
only  as  regards  elephant,  but  for  all  game,  birds  and  fishes, 
and  this  work  is  being  done  for  love  of  these  living  things  by 
(the  splendid  band  of  game  wardens  and  rangers,  often  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  Men  like  Captain  Ritchie  and  Captain 
Pitman  (to  name  only  two)  have  done  magnificent  service; 
and  having  lived,  administered  and  hunted  in  a  Protectorate 
which  lacked  a  Game  Department  (and  even  now  has  only 
one  in  embryo)  I  can  perhaps  appreciate  what  has  been  done 
elsewhere,  better  than  some  arm-chair  critics. 
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This  is  no  easy  problem  owing  to  the  conflicting  interests  a 
stake — the  twofold  humanitarian  objectives — coupled  witty 
the  immensity  of  the  areas  and  the  fact  that  parts  are  literal] 
over-run’  by  elephants,  but  steady  and  progressive  work 
having  its  effect,  the  damage  done  to  crops  has  been  reduc 
(by  eighty  per  cent,  says  the  Uganda  1929  Report)  and  e 
phants  are  more  favourably  situated  than  they  ever  we 
possessing  large  areas  of  magnificent  elephant  land  wherein  ? 
roam  entirely  unmolested’  (ibid.  1931, .  j 

The  Game  Departments  have  other  humane  work.  1^ 
thanks  to  them,  with  the  co-operation  cf  district  officers  ^ 
police,  that  the  following  have  been  suppressed.  (T 
list  from  Commander  Blunt’s  Elephant ) :  m j 

(1)  A  weighted  spear  slung  from  a  tree  and  released  | 

trip  wire.  nc[ 

(2)  Pit  falls  and  stabbing  to  death.  a_ 

(3)  Ringing  a  herd  with  fire  and  burning  to  death  (a 

ticularly  diabolical  method) .  <. 

(4)  Poisoned  arrows,  causing  a  lingering  death,  perhaps 
lasting  weeks. 

(5)  Ham-stringing  and  bleeding  to  death. 

(6)  Shooting  with  muzzle-loading  guns,  ninety-nine  peij 
cent,  of  the  elephants  getting  away  wounded. 

(7)  Foot-snares  with  anchors,  wounding  and  bleeding  to 
death. 

I  have  already  recorded  that  in  my  experience,  going  back 
nearly  forty  years,  I  never  came  across  a  new  game  pit — a! 
percentage  were  even  filled  in,  although  I  can  imagine  no 
more  uncongenial  work  in  native  eyes — whereas  all  the  books 
by  the  pioneer  explorers  and  hunters  contain  constant  refer¬ 
ences  to  those  pits.  The  other  methods  listed  above  have  also 
been  stamped  out. 
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I  think  it  is  as  well,  since  memories  are  short,  to  quote 
briefly  an  account  of  the  fire-ringing  method  as  witnessed  by 
1  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  described  by  him  in  Wild  Beasts  and 
t(t heir  Ways: 

K  ‘There  is  another  terrible  method  of  destroying  elephants 
exi  Central  Africa.  During  the  dry  season,  when  the  withered 
t^ierbage  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height  is  most  inflam- 
ofnable,  a  large  herd  of  elephants  may  be  discovered  in  the 
sjjiiddle  of  such  high  grass. ...  In  a  short  time  the  whole  popu- 
an(tion  would  assemble  for  the  hunt.  This  would  be  arranged 
tho7  forming  a  circle  of  perhaps  two  miles  in  diameter  and 
they  Jtaneously  firing  the  grass  so  as  to  create  a  ring  of  flames 
purpfind  the  centre.  An  elephant  is  naturally  afraid  of  fire,  and 
tuari  as an  instinctive  horror  of  the  crackling  of  flames  when  the 
each lSS  ^as  been  ignited.  As  the  circle  of  fire  contracts  in  ap- 
/whi  o aching  the  encircled  herd  they  at  first  attempt  to  retreat 
the  ntil  they  become  assured  of  their  hopeless  position;  they  at 
on.ength  become  desperate,  being  maddened  by  fear,  and  panic 
stricken  by  the  wild  shouts  of  the  thousands  who  have  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  At  length,  half-suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke, 
and  terrified  by  the  close  approach  of  the  roaring  flames,  the 
unfortunate  animals  charge  recklessly  through  the  fire,  burnt 
and  blinded,  to  be  ruthlessly  speared  by  the  blood-thirsty 
jcrowd  awaiting  this  last  stampede.  Sometimes  a  hundred  or 
more  elephants  are  simultaneously  destroyed  in  this  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter.’ 

Now  the  least  diabolical  part  of  that  slaughter  is  the  spear¬ 
ing  and  that  is  a  very  slow  and  painful  process.  Once  the 
falling  block  rifle  to  which  I  have  already  referred  jammed 
when  I  had  wounded  an  elephant,  and  I  had  no  other  with 
me.  So  I  told  the  natives  with  me  to  finish  the  poor  beast  off 
with  their  spears  which  they  did  with  the  assistance  of  my 
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dog,  Blackie.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  approached  while 
Blackie  snapped  at  the  elephant’s  hind  feet  (elephants  hate 
dogs).  They  hurled  their  spears  and  hurled  them  true,  but 
they  did  not  often  penetrate  far.  The  elephant  although  occa¬ 
sionally  pulling  out  a  spear  with  his  trunk,  concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  snapping  enemy  at  his  feet  and  the  natives  were 
able  to  go,  not  once,  but  several  times,  to  withdraw  their 
spears  and  hurl  them  again  and  again.  It  was  a  slow  and 
sickening  process,  and  it  seemed  an  interminable  time  before 
the  elephant  succumbed.  It  was  after  that  I  bought  the  only 
spare  rifle  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  as  described  when  dealing 
with  the  death  of  Shikulu.  I  soon  got  a  good  rifle,  my  first 
Rigby,  and  thereafter  always  had  two  with  me.  But  add  that 
lingering  death  to  the  fear,  the  terror,  the  burning  and  blind¬ 
ing  and  realize  from  what  elephants  have  been  saved  by 
laws — and  laws  enforced — for  his  preservation. 

There  remains  the  question:  Is  killing  necessary?  Apart 
from  the  indisputable  fact  that  even  with  killing  we  are  barely 
keeping  pace  with  the  situation,  it  appears  to  be  so.  Maroons 
have  been  tried,  as  I  have  said,  and  are  being  persevered  with, 
and  firing  over  the  heads  of  elephants  has  also  frequently  been 
practised,  but  although  this  serves  to  interrupt  a  raid  the 
marauders  generally  return.  On  the  other  hand  with  very  bad 
herds  of  chronic  raiders  Commander  Blunt  records  having' 
driven  them  off  permanently  into  uninhabited  areas  by  mak-  - 
ing  the  punishment  severe  enough,  killing  thirteen  in  onej; 
instance  and  seven  in  another  where  solitary  executions  had 
proved  useless  and  had  necessitated  frequent  repetition,  the 
crops  continuing  to  pay  toll  meanwhile.  Thus  the  natives  had 
peace,  could  reap  where  they  had  sown  and  keep  free  from 
famine,  and  the  elephants  learned  their  lesson  with  as  little* 
waste  of  life  as  possible. 
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Will  success  be  achieved?  One  is  inclined  to  be  hopeful 
despite  many  inherent  difficulties,  because  the  elephant  is  in¬ 
telligent,  of  the  truth  of  which  assertion  proof  will  be  given 
later,  and,  as  I  have  already  emphasized,  he  has  such  a  won¬ 
derful  memory.  I  feel  sure  he  can  soon  appreciate  and  con¬ 
stantly  remember  on  which  side  of  a  boundary  Hes  danger  and 
on  which  safety.  Also  being  himself  an  exponent  of  first-class 
team  work  he  will  learn  (is,  indeed,  learning  and  appreciating) 
that  he  is  up  against  equally  first-class  team  work  directed  by 
superior  brains  and  helped  by  deadly  weapons,  whenever  he 
trespasses.  In  time  he  will  be  kept  within  bounds,  the  old 
generation  of  wounded  will  die  out  and  then,  within  his 
sanctuaries,  we  will  have  a  chance  of  making  friends  and  of 
learning  more  of  his  habits  and  his  family  life— in  brief,  of 
appreciating  his  real  charm. 

But  there  is  an  important  corollary  to  this.  The  first  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  for  the  Preservation  of  Fauna  (and 
flora)  in  Africa — all  the  meetings  of  which  I  attended  as  a 
pressman — rightly  emphasized  the  absolute  need  for  effective 
observation  of  all  the  rules  agreed  upon  by  every  Power  con¬ 
trolling  areas  in  Africa.  One  or  two  ‘black  sheep’  can  retard 
all  this  great  work  on  behalf  of  a  noble  animal.  Now  that 
transport  in  Africa  is  so  easy  and  speedy  it  would  be  good  if 
inter-colonial  and  international  conferences  of  game  wardens 
were  held,  say,  trienmally,  to  pool  experience  and  compare 
uotes  generally.1  It  has  been  done  on  transport,  on  locusts,  and 
stahink  on  tsetse,  but  game  control  and  preservation  is  one  of 
Pre  many  directions  in  which  this  most  desirable  procedure 
flight  speedily  be  adopted.  Personally,  to  wander  for  an 

h  1  This  idea  has  been  discussed  at  the  second  conference  (May  1938), 
“Id  since  these  words  were  written,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
\  ilitate  co-operation. 

M.E.A. 

( 
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instant  into  politics,  I  favour  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Conference  of  African  Powers  to  co-ordinate  the  solving  of 
problems,  the  framing  of  policies,  the  drafting  of  laws  and 
regulations:  internationalism  within  the  four  comers  of 
nationalism;  but  that  is,  I  fear,  at  present  somewhat  Utopian. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  that  I  can  see,  why  we  should 
not  accelerate  getting  this  piece-meal,  and  game  preservation 
has  an  admirable  claim  for  early  consideration. 


he, 
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Intelligence 

The  intelligence  of  the  elephant  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  commented  upon.  The  ancients  appreciated  it 
and  so,  more  remarkably,  did  our  own  writers  in  mediaeval 
days.  ‘The  elephant  is  a  beast  that  passcth  all  others  in  wit  and 
mind.’  ‘Among  the  beasts  the  elephant  is  most  of  virtue  .  .  . 
and  they  be  of  good  wit  and  learn  well;  and  are  easy  to  teach.’1 

This  favourable  opinion  still  persists.  Dr.  Reid  Blair, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Zoo  and,  I  understand,  a  great 
animal  psychologist,  places  the  ten  most  intelligent  animals  in 
this  order:  chimp'Wzee,  orang-outang,  elephant,  gorilla,  dog, 
beaver,  horse,  ?  ~a-lion,  bear,  cat.  It  may  appear  presumptuous 
for  me  even  -o  express  an  opinion  on  the  estimate  of  such  an 
authority,  out,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  this  is  a  well- 
reasoned  list.  Positions  are,  presumably,  allotted  by  human 
standards,  particularly  by  the  white  man’s  standards,  as  we 
generally  class  all  Africans  as  unintelligent,  whereas  they  by  a 
diilerent  standard  often  so  class  us,  except  as  regards  mechanics 
and  the  like.  I  suppose  our  own  is  the  only  standard  we  can 
use.  Cats,  for  instance,  come  low  down  and  rightly  so  by  our 
standards,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  the  right  one  for  ap¬ 
praising  cats,  only  their  nature  makes  them  difficult  of  under¬ 
standing.  After  all,  few  animals  (domestic  animals  at  any  rate) 
have  brought  the  art  of  looking  after  their  own  comfort  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfection. 

1  Quoted  by  Dorothy  Hartley  in  The  Old  Book. 
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Talking  of  cats,  and  apologizing  for  the  digression,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  tigers  and  leopards  are  not  ranked  at  all.  Yet  I 
had  a  leopard  which  would  have  ranked  high,  for,  dog-lover 
as  I  am,  I  would  place  that  individual  leopard  above  the  dog. 
tw  AaJ  the  external  attributes — movement  and  so  on — of  the 
cat,  but  in  many  ways  resembled  the  dog  and  eclipsed  him  in  his 
own  field.  He  never  had  to  be  told  anything  twice.  As  a 
kitten  he  once  rook  a  slipper  out  of  my  tent  and  chewed  it. 
(He  trotted  by  my  side  on  the  march  like  a  dog  until  he  got 
tired,  and  he  ran  loose  in  the  camp.)  He  got  smacked  with  the 
said  slipper  and  he  never  did  it  again,  indeed,  he  would  make 
quite  a  wide  circuit  to  avoid  a  slipper.  No  pup  would  do  that. 
Coming  home  he  had  a  box  on  board  which  he  never  fouled, 
but  on  being  let  out  in  the  moiling  he  started  to  relieve  him¬ 
self  the  first  day  on  the  deck,  so  1  picked  him  up  and  place 
him  in  the  scupper.  He  never  had  to  b<?  told  again;  and  so  o 
More  remarkable  was  his  affection  for  m«.  which  was  bo'c 
real  and  demonstrative.  It  was  not  cupboard  love  either,  fey 
he  was  very,  very  fond  of  the  butcher  on  board  vho  fed  hin-s 
but  would  come  away  with  me  quite  happily  when  I  calle 
him.  When  he  went  to  the  Zoo  (where  my  ‘Billy  \vas  calle 
‘Jupiter’)  he  used  to  go  mad  with  delight  whenever  1  *-ryme { • 
up,  and  when  I  took  him  for  a  run  after  closing  time  wOU'| 
jump  on  my  shoulders,  as  he  had  done  as  a  kitten,  when  he  w  3 
almost  too  big  to  balance  there,  and  he  never  forgot  me.  But; 
then,  he  was  an  exceptional  leopard,  and  this  is  not  merely 
owner’s  prejudice,  for  though  he  hailed  from  the  Luangwa 
valley  in  Africa  he  had  the  Asiatic  markings  and  when  he 
died  was  found  to  have  the  Asiatic  skull.  Mr.  Pocock  wrote 
two  learned  papers  about  him  for  the  Zoological  Society, 
London,  one  in  his  life  time  and  one  after  his  death.  I  belie  wj 
he  was  unique. 
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d  ter  that  digression  I  return  to  the  elephant.  Few  will  deny 
hin  h  the  high  place  which  Dr.  Blair  gives  him,  nor  challenge 
J^sjeubsequent  remark  that  the  elephant  ‘is  never  too  old  to 
leadti’.  This  last  trait  surely,  with  some  exceptions,  shows  a 
m£r'e  than  human  intelligence. 

it  he  elephant’s  brain  weighs  about  ten  pounds,  and  must  be 
of  f very  high  quality,  which  is  often  aided  in  coming  into 
aca(.on  by  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  his  trunk.  He  has  good 
tiering,  but  not  abnormally  so,  and  very  poor  eyesight  when 
loc  king  straight  ahead,  but  only  moderately  poor  when  look- 
jHig  half-front.  Thus  he  cannot  distinguish  the  nature  of  a 
staitionary  obstacle  right  in  front  of  him  nor  even  pick  out  an 
obstacle  at  all  until  close  to  it,  so  that  if  travelling  at  speed  he 
CO}mes  up  close  and  swerves.  (If  it  does  not  sound  too  incon- 
T-Juous,  rather  like  a  woodcock  in  flight.)  But,  passing  by  he 
ai.  n  see  things  at  the  side  of  him  and  then,  apparently,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  some  objects  and  others.  Thus  in  a  stam- 
b(^de,  if  one  freezes,  there  is  more  danger  from  the  wings, 
fjpecially  the  left  wing,  than  from  the  elephant  coming 
c  Straight  at  one. 

i  The  point  of  this  is  that  the  elephant’s  brain  is  not  helped 
sonusually  by  his  hearing  and  is  handicapped  by  his  eyesight, 
g>ut  only  gets  appreciable  help  from  his  trunk,  and,  remark- 
diole  as  the  trunk  is  it  cannot  account  for  everything.  It  may 
^account  for  stirring  his  memory,  for  even  we  know  how 
■melk  rf^all  bygone  events,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  assist 
riis  ]  av  of  reasoning,  of  organization,  and  his  general 
j’tpjlit  S^n^he  spontaneous,  instructed,  or  self-taught  kinds. 
rt  :V  nia£°UJ^  nt>  hi  Part>  f°r  exotic  abihty,  or  power  of  leam- 
1^  vo^,jiOUs'  •  f°r  he  may  associate  the  scent  of  his  mentor 
er  s  and  reward.  (In  the  Congo  training  camps 


1!  VOUc/  ’  7 

bund  ^  ^ 5  an<^  rewar<^‘  (h1  che  Congo  training 
fc:\L  fhe  kindness  is  the  first  and  dominating  rule.) 
°  a  qui, 
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Before  describing  examples  of  the  elephant’s  brain  at  wc**? 
by  itself  so  to  speak,  I  want  to  start  with  a  borrowed  exam 
of  the  combination  of  brain  and  trunk  which  I  think  sho  ^ 
rivet  attention  on  this  important  aspect  of  the  elephant.  lr  a 
recorded  by  Captain  C.  R.  S.  Pitman  in  Big  Game  Encount^cts 
and  so  far  as  I  know  and,  I  gather,  so  far  as  he  knowsjfe 
unique,  which  is  my  excuse  for  giving  it  still  further  publici;ci_ 
Captain  Pitman  is  the  game  warden  of  Uganda  and  an  v 
impeachable  authority.  True,  when  the  incident  occurred 
was  inexperienced,  but  he  has  proved  himself  such  an  accurap. 
observer  and  reliable  recorder  that  it  can  be  accepted  withot 
hesitation. 

-if 

In  1925,  in  Uganda,  he  had  decided  to  kill  the  two  bulls  n  , 
a  herd  in  the  hopes  that  the  rest  would  leave  the  neighbou^ 
hood,  as  this  herd  had  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Ti  i 
brought  down  one  with  a  frontal  head  shot,  but  he  had  misse  4 
the  brain  and  it  was  soon  up  again  and  rushed  off  in  headlon  f 
flight  up-wind.  (Pitman  had  made  a  half-circuit  to  approach 
them  up-wind  and  when  he  fired  they  had  been  facing  him  ’ 
i.e.  down-wind.  This  is  of  importance  in  view  of  whatiC} 
follows.)  He  and  his  gun-bearers  were  about  to  follow  whenj 
the  noise  of  the  elephants,  which  had  receded,  ‘increased  in[j 
intensity — the  herd  was  returning  (his  italics).  Now  let  hin,as 
carry  on:  what  I  have  so  far  paraphrased  confirms  my  experi¬ 
ence  given  in  Chapter  IV.  That  which  follows  seems  to  be 
unparalleled  by  any  other  recorded  experience. 

I  had  hardly  stood  to  await  developments,’  he  writes 
‘when  I  saw  the  main  mob  charge  madly  up  the  way  we  ha^r 
come,  not  only  that,  but  the  brutes  were  actually  following  up  oty 
tracks  with  their  trunks  for  all  the  world  like  a  pack  of  hounds  ml 
full  cry  after  a  fox  (his  italics).  ^ 

‘When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  my  followers  and 
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parted  company  and  where  the  former  had  scattered, 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation  they  opened  out  and  began  to 
their  way  along  individual  tracks  in  a  most  disquieting 
uncanny  fashion.  They  were  led  by  a  large  cow  and 
ned  determined  to  find  us  and  kept  on  feeling  the  breeze 
h  their  trunks.’ 

'earing  for  his  weaponless  followers  Pitman  shot  the  cow- 
der  and  then  the  two  bulls  unexpectedly  burst  into  view 
l  charged  the  sound  of  the  shot.  They  meant  business,  but 
ed  to  get  his  wind  so  one  took  up  tracking  him  with  trunk 
I  ground,  the  other  keeping  by  him,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
hen; 

‘My  pursuers  caught  sight  of  me  and  with  an  ear-splitting 
:umpet  hurled  themselves  at  me.’ 

He  was  lucky  in  dropping  both  and  after  a  while  for 
ley  were  in  no  hurry — the  herd  made  off.  Pitman  concludes 
writing  ten  years  after  the  incident,  during  which  time  he 
ved  continuously  among  elephant  as  he  still  does) : 

‘I  have  never  before  nor  since  come  across  elephants  so 
nalicious,  and  it  was  most  disconcerting  to  watch  their 
nethodical  efforts  to  pick  up  the  scent  of  their  quarry.  .  .  . 
Vfter  the  initial  flight  the  herd  had  circled  round  deliberately 
o  pick  up  the  human  scent.  Failing  to  find  it  on  the  breeze  it 
vas  chance  that  led  the  herd  across  our  tracks  with  such 
tartling  results.’ 

Iina  -e  never  experienced,  nor  heard,  nor  read  of  any  case 
^but  hing  this,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can  think  of  why 
bb'op  be  unusual,  except  that  the  ordinary  herd  is  not  so 
while  anphis  herd  had  had  a  bad  name  for  a  long  time—I 
0  never  savla^  us  earlier  history  was!  Often,  of  course,  I  have 
q  can  go  Ujjpgoj-  Qf  elephant  going  leisurely  who  had  broken 
fjhas  the  ^r0|-  when  they  had  found  the  ground  tainted  by 
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fresh  human  scent,1  but  that  has  been  to  get  away  from 
have  never  known  them  follow  it,  and  how  would  they  k 
which  way  it  was  going?  I  can  hardly  believe  that  they  ca 
spot  direction  as  we  can  by  the  imprint  of  foot  or  hoof,  or 
direction  in  which  the  trampled  grass  lies.  It  is,  howeve 
superb  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  elephant’s  brain  a 
when  directed  by  the  sensitive  trunk,  and  a  good  exam] 
too,  of  fine  staff-  and  team-work,  of  intelligence  and  dk 
pline. 

I  will  now  turn  to  other  and  more  pleasant  aspects  of 
telligence,  showing  that  the  elephant  is  not  merely  an  inte 
gent  strategist,  but  a  practical  engineer. 

Near  my  first  boma,  Mpika  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  i 
Muchinga  escarpment  drops  about  3,500  feet  fairly  sheer  ii 
the  Luangwa  valley — the  southern  end  of  the  Great  Rift,  tl 
gigantic  fault  in  the  earth’s  surface  which  starts  in  the  De 
Sea  and  continues  brokenly  to  the  Zambezi.  The  first  road, 
scuffled  carrier  track,  followed  a  well  worn  native  track  whi 
was  superimposed  on  a  still  earlier  elephant  path.  Then  r 
neighbour  at  Nawalia  in  the  valley  (first  W.  P.  Kenelly,  tli 
P.  E.  Hall)  and  I  determined  to  find  a  better  track  and  cut 
easier  road,  for  transport  was  rapidly  developing  and  t. 
seemed  a  matter  of  importance.  All  the  transport  for  t 
Plateau  was  then  coming  from  Tete  on  the  Zambezi,  via  F( 
Jameson,  and  we  did  not  foresee  the  railway  being  pushed 
to  Broken  Hill  and  the  consequent  start  of  a  new  tr  * 
route  from  that  point  via  Mkushi  and  Serenje,  the  im]  / 

'  >01 


1  Marius  Maxwell  has  found  that  in  such  case  the  elepha  "es> 
retreat,  or  else  try  to  find  the  intruder,  or  stamp  the  tail  ha  d  <-r 
trampling  the  spot  viciously;  which  last  he  himself  witness  7ety 
occasions,  and  which  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  individu  .  1 

of  the  elephant. 
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of  which  was  to  be  expedited  by  the  closing  of  the  Luangwa 
valley  on  account  of  sleeping  sickness,  which  closure  oc¬ 
curred,  I  think,  in  1911.  We  tried  for  years  to  find  a  better 
route,  but  we  had  to  give  it  up  and  come  back  to  the  elephant 
path.  It  was  not  only  the  best  way,  it  was  the  only  practical 
way  between  the  two  levels.  Elephants,  do,  and  will,  go  down 
precipitous  hillsides,  sitting  on  their  rumps  if  they  cannot 
keep  upright,  but  generally  managing  to  walk:  evidence  on 
this  point  is  very  strong  and  wide-spread,  but  on  this  escarp¬ 
ment  they  needed  a  regular  route  for  reasons  which  I  will  give 
later  and  found  it,  as  a  road  engineer  would. 

Before  coming  to  that  let  me  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
others  to  show  how  little  they  mind  these  stiff  ascents  and 
descents.  I  was  once,  following  elephant  in  a  jumbled  mass  of 
hills  near  the  top  of  the  same  scarp  when  the  spoor  suddenly 
disappeared  over  the  side  of  a  hill,  like  a  wall,  and  I  had  to 
follow.  I  walked  along  a  little  way  on  the  brow  of  one  hill  to 
admire  the  view  and  take  some  photographs  until  Chuma 
and  the  others  got  a  bit  impatient  and  said,  ‘You  won’t  fmd 
them  there,  they  have  gone  right  down  here  and  we  had 
better  hurry  after  them  if  we  are  to  get  them.’  So  I  retraced 
my  steps  and  down  we  went.  I  slid  most  of  the  way  and  it  was 
about  800  feet  at  what  seemed  a  slope  of  1  in  2.  We  reached 
the  bottom  aching  as  a  descent  can  make  one  ache,  only  to 
find  that  they  had  eaten  nothing,  done  nothing  in  the  valley 
but  had  just  climbed  up  again  and  had  come  out  on  the  hill¬ 
top  within  fifty  yards  of  the  point  to  which  I  had  strolled 
while  admiring  the  view!  We  had  lost  too  much  time  and 
never  saw  them  again.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  says,  ‘An  elephant 
can  go  up  places  where  a  man,  even  when  using  both  hands, 
has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  climbing.’  Curiously  enough,  he 
never  witnessed  an  example  of  a  precipitous  descent,  but 
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others,  from  Cotton  Oswell  on,  have  testified  to  both  such 
ascents  and  descents. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  road  up  the  scarp.  Every  Christmas 
the  elephants  in  the  valley  used  to  come  up  to  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  Muchingas  to  get  musukm  a  wild  fruit  of  which 
they  are  inordinately  fond,  which  grows  there  in  profusion 
and  ripens  at  that  season.  I  started  going  there  at  Christmas 
1903  (or  1904)  and  I  made  a  habit  of  it  for  about  six  years, 
often  recognizing  some  of  the  herds.  The  elephant  came  each 
year,  stayed  a  week  or  two  and  never  moved  far  from  the 
musuku  trees  (not  much  taller  than  big  apple  trees  though 
more  wide-spread):  they  gorged  on  the  fruit.  Nature,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  usually  provide  big  rivers  on  hilltops  or  the 
high  levels  of  a  watershed — this  is  part  of  the  Congo-Zam- 
bezi  divide — and  the  water  supply  was  restricted  to  springs 
and  the  headwaters  of  beautiful  mountain  streams  of  cold  and 
crystal  clear  water,  nectar  to  us  but  of  little  use  to  elephant 
who  drink  deeply  and  like  to  take  a  bath.  So  the  intelligent 
beasts  made  dams. 

I  saw  those  dams  and  examined  them  closely,  and  paddled 
in  them.  Once  I  bathed  in  one.  They  were  cleverly  sited  and 
admirably  constructed.  I  will  describe  one  as  I  can  still  visual¬ 
ize  it.  A  stream,  a  mere  trickle,  but  perennial  and  unfailing, 
entered  a  depression  which  was  on  slightly  sloping  ground, 
meandered  along  until  the  slope  increased  and  then  tumbed 
further  down  through  an  exit  of  about  four  yards  athwart  the 
main  slope.  To  put  it  another  way:  the  ground  sloped  two 
ways,  let  us  say  north  and  east,  the  four-yard  extra  depression 
or  gateway  being  in  the  east.  This  was  closed  by  the  elephants 
with  trees  and  earth-bound  tree-roots,  having  a  spillway 
about  four  feet  up.  Then  the  north  side  was  similarly  built  up 
so  that  the  water  filled  and  was  retained  in  a  basin  about  as  big 
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as  a  full-sized  tennis  court  with  a  maximum  depth  of  four 
feet,1  forming  a  bath  in  which  elephants  could  get  their  fill 
and  have  a  nice  wash  down,  and  the  water  was  kept  changed 
which  they  prefer.  These  dams  impressed  me  very  much  not 
only  because  they  were  skilfully  and  efficiently  constructed, 
but  because  they  gave  evidence  of  careful  long-range  planning 
for  the  supply  of  their  needs  in  a  place  which  was  obviously 
an  annual  resort. 

In  other  parts  of  Africa,  less  favoured  as  regards  water- 
supply  than  the  highlands  of  Northern  Rhodesia  with  its 
glorious  perennial  rivulets,  streams  and  rivers,  from  these 
hilltop  trickles  to  the  great  Chambeshi  (the  Upper  Congo), 
elephant  have  been  known  to  deepen  waterholes  which  have 
dried  up  and  get  enough  water  to  alleviate  their  thirst:  this 
they  accomplish  by  loosening  the  earth  with  their  tusks  and 
then  removing  it  with  their  trunks,  whereas  other  animals 
seeking  relief  would  either  struggle  on  or  die  of  thirst,  like 
Kipling’s  Englishman  in  Canada  ( Letters  of  Travel )  ‘who  lost 
his  way  and  was  found  half-dead  of  thirst  beside  a  river. 
When  asked  why  he  didn’t  drink  he  said,  “How  the  deuce 
can  I  without  a  glass?”  ’ 

This  capacity  for  digging  is  further  exemplified  by  the  way 
in  which  elephant  used  to  help  the  unfortunate  out  of  the 
game  pits.  This,  as  I  have  said,  belongs  to  a  period  ante-dating 
my  days,  so  I  quote  from  Cotton  Oswell.  He  says  that  except 
when  deliberately  made  to  panic  by  the  natives  bulls  are 
rarely  victims  of  pitfalls  as  their  trunks  normally  trail  the 
ground  and  they  scent  the  danger,  whereas  cows,  fearing  for 
their  calves,  test  the  air  (and  also  look  to  each  side  of  them), 
and  are  more  likely  victims,  but  in  certain  circumstances  any 
elephant  might  be  trapped. 

1  Some  were  much  smaller,  not  more  than  about  20  ft.  by  15  ft. 
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‘His  friends  at  first  run  off  panic-stricken,  but  often  come 
back  attracted  by  the  victim’s  piteous  calls  for  help;  and, 
swinging  their  heavy  forefeet,  strike  the  soil  with  the  front 
part  (where  the  four  toe-nails  serve  as  shields)  cutting  away 
the  earth  from  the  end  or  side  of  the  pitfall,  quicker  than  a 
navvy  could  with  a  spade,  and  at  last  successfully  freeing  their 
companion,  who  stamps  all  the  debris  of  the  broken  down 
sides  beneath  his  feet  and  (when  he  is  sufficiently  raised)  by 
helping  him  with  their  trunks  up  the  rough  incline  they  have 
made.  This  occurred  one  night  within  300  yards  of  our 
wagons.  We,  of  course,  did  not  see  the  operations,  but  we 
heard  them  being  carried  on  and  the  elephants  talking  to  one 
another,  and  these  were  the  inferences  the  Kafirs  drew  next 
morning  from  the  footmarks  and  appearances,  and  they 
assured  me  the  case  was  not  uncommon.’ 

This  splendid  old  hunter  (who  wrote  this  just  before  he 
died  in  1893  of  his  experiences  round  about  1840)  also  refers 
to  the  elephant’s  powers  of  swimming  and  how,  on  reaching 
the  far  bank  of  a  river,  if  they  fail  to  find  a  landing-place,  they 
pound  the  bank  with  their  forefeet  until  they  get  a  footing, 
and  then  make  steps,  one  by  one,  up  the  bank:  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  applied  thinking,  and  all  showing  that  where  some 
animals  placed  in  hke  predicaments  might  be  helpless  or  even 
make  their  position  worse  through  losing  their  heads  when 
terrified  and  maddened  by  fear,  elephants  keep  calm  and 
collected  and  devise,  and  carry  out,  means  of  escape. 

‘The  African  elephant’,  says  Oswell,  ‘is  a  wise,  thoughtful 
being  in  his  ponderous  way,  and  a  great  hand  at  combina¬ 
tion.’  A  century  after  his  hunting  days  I  can  but  echo  these 
words. 
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Normal  and  Abnormal  Diet 

In  a  previous  chapter  passing  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
normal  diet  of  elephants.  It  has  been  shown  that  resort  is 
only  had  to  man-grown  crops  as  a  substitute  for  their  natural 
feed  which  consists  mainly  of  leafage,  bark,  wild  fruit  and  the 
like,  and  grass— for  they  do  graze — and  it  is  difficult  for  one 
who  is  not  a  botanist  to  be  much  more  precise.  When  I  lived 
amongst  elephant  I  knew  many  of  their  favourite  foods,  both 
staple  diet  and  delicacies,  but  only  by  their  native  name 
which,  being  purely  local  would  have  little  value  in  a  book 
like  this  even  if  I  could  remember  them. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  in  which  elephant  volun¬ 
tarily  abandon  the  normal  for  a  period  and  change  their 
menu,  as,  for  instance,  the  elephant  in  the  Nile  area,  south  of 
the  Sudd,  who,  throughout  the  hottest  months  remain  al¬ 
most  continuously  in  the  water,  often  up  to  their  middles, 
and  eat  the  vegetation  found  there,  notably  reeds  and  aquatic 
grasses.  The  evidence  available,  notably  that  of  Sir  William 
Garstin,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  leave  their 
wet  quarters  at  night — which  is  their  feeding  time — to  in¬ 
dulge  in  their  customary  food  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  blame 
them  because  the  cooling-down  of  the  atmosphere  at  night 
in  that  region  is  often  almost  imperceptible;  the  ground  being 
sometimes  quite  hot  even  just  before  sunrise,  and  elephants, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  particularly  susceptible  to  exces¬ 
sive  heat,  especially  if  it  is  directly  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Elephants’  normal  and  seasonal  migration  is  regulated  by 
food  supply  and  gastronomic  likes:  they  know  which  crop 
can  be  obtained  in  a  particular  season  and  where,  and  go  the 
rounds.  Great  distances  are  covered  on  each  year’s  itinerary, 
but  they  never  seem  to  forget  where  and  when  each  item  in 
their  dietary  can  be  found.  This  is  not  absolutely  restricted  to 
elephants  as,  for  example,  when  I  was  at  Mpika  there  was  a 
particular  spot  some  six  miles  away  which  buffalo  always  fre¬ 
quented  for  about  four  weeks  in  February-March  and  at  no 
other  time;  but  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  strongly  developed 
habit  with  elephant  than  with  any  other  animal. 

Except  for  a  migration  caused  by  a  sudden  failure  of  food 
supply  or  the  drying  up  of  water  for  drinking  and  the  daily 
bath  owing  to  prolonged  drought  I  know  of  no  other  migra¬ 
tions  than  these  seasonal  food  searches,  and  in  them  I  naturally 
include  the  seasonal  drying  up  of  pools  or  rivers  in  some 
localities,  but  food-change  is  obviously  the  more  general 
cause  because  it  occurs  as  regularly  in  regions  where  the  water 
supply  is  unfailing  as  in  those  where  it  is  precarious  and 
erratic. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  anyone  in  modem  days 
has  observed  a  mass  elephant  migration,  like  that  of  the  trek- 
hokken  in  South  Africa,  such  as  was  observed  long  ago  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker.  (He  does  not  give  the  date,  but  I  take  it  it  was 
in  his  pre-Gordon  occupation  of  the  Equatorial  Province  of 
the  Sudan.)  Baker  had  already  seen  so  much  of  the  marvels  of 
wild  hfe  that  he  was  not  easily  impressed  and  no  writer  is  less 
guilty  of  sensationalism  and  exaggeration,  but  this  migration 
left  an  indehble  impression  on  his  mind  for  it  was  something 
he  witnessed  only  once,  and  I  cannot  trace  the  like  having 
been  recorded  by  any  other  traveller.  After  commenting  on 
the  inexplicable  aspects  of  migration  in  general,  how  they 
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communicate  in  order  to  organize  the  general  departure’  and 
so  on,  he  continues: 

T  once,  and  only  once,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ele¬ 
phants  that  were  migrating.  This  was  between  3°  N.  and 
4°  N.  latitude  in  Africa,  between  Obbo  and  Farajok.  We 
were  marching  through  an  uninhabited  country  for  about 
thirty  miles,  and  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  park-like  scenery 
we  came  upon  the  magnificent  sight  of  vast  herds  of  elephants. 
These  were  scattered  about  the  country  in  parties  varying  in 
number  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  while  single  bulls  dotted  the 
landscape  with  their  majestic  forms  in  all  directions.  In  some 
places  there  were  herds  of  twenty  to  thirty  composed  of 
large  tuskers;1  in  other  spots  were  parties  of  females  with 
young  ones  interspersed,  of  varying  growths,  and  this  grand 
display  of  elephantine  life  continued  for  at  least  two  miles  in 
length  as  we  rode  parallel  with  the  groups  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  guess  the 
number  as  there  was  no  regularity  in  their  arrangement, 
neither  could  I  form  any  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  area  that 
was  occupied.  I  have  often  looked  back  upon  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  forcibly  in  after 
years,  when  I  had  3 ,200  tusks  in  one  station  in  Central  Africa, 
which  must  have  represented  1,600  animals  slain  for  their 
fatal  ivory.’ 

I  quote  that  at  length,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  noticed  how 
Baker  commendably  refuses  to  make  a  wild  guess  at  numbers, 
because  the  book — now  forty  years  old-— -is  not  by  everyone’s 
side,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  anyone  else  has 
ever  witnessed  a  migration  on  anything  approaching  this  scale. 

I I  believe  this  used  to  be  a  feature  of  what  was  then,  but  is  no  longer, 
a  No  Man’s  Land,  where  Belgian,  French  and  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
territory  meet  round  about  6°  N.  and  26°  E. 


M.E.A. 
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But,  to  return  to  diet,  the  man-grown  crops  which  suffer 
most  from  the  attentions  of  elephant  are  the  tall  millet  (Kafir 
corn  or  sorghum )  in  which  it  is  not  only  the  grain  but  the 
Sugar  in  the  stalks  which  appears  to  attract  elephant  when 
they  forage,  maize,  beans  and  bananas.  A  large  herd  of  eland 
can  devastate  a  millet  or  maize  field  fairly  thoroughly,  but 
elephant  in  a  single  night  leave  it  like  the  woods  on  the 
western  front  after  four  years’  shelling.  What  buck  or  baboons 
might  take  a  month  to  do  the  elephant  accomplish  even 
more  thoroughly  in  a  few  hours.  A  devastated  banana  shamha 
is  still  more  spectacular  and  even  more  disastrous  in  a  country 
hke  parts  of  Uganda  where  the  banana  is  the  staple  food,  be¬ 
cause  with  this  crop  there  can  be  no  reserve  store  in  bins,  and 
bananas  do  not  reach  the  bearing  point  too  quickly.  When 
badly  pushed  for  food  elephant  do  not,  however,  content 
themselves  with  plantation  robbing  but  will  consume  grain 
from  the  bins,  flour  if  to  be  found,  and  any  unconsidered 
trifles  left  lying  about.  In  the  Luena  Division  of  the  Awemba 
District  (now  the  Northern  Province)  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
J.  H.  West-Sheane  witnessed  a  village  completely  wrecked  by 
elephant  foraging  for  food. 

A  very  important  constituent  in  elephant  diet  is  salt  and 
they  take  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  to  obtain  it.  Where 
there  are  no  salt  hcks  the  most  universal  way  is  by  digging 
into  anthills,  demolishing  and  eating  the  clay  which  is  heavily 
impregnated  with  salt  or  some  saline  substance,1  so  much  so 
that  dogs  will  eat  burnt  bricks  in  Africa,  which  are  usually 
made  of  anthill  clay,  so  as  to  get  the  salt.  Elephants  eat  large 
quantities  of  this  clay  and,  unlike  most  of  their  food,  they 

1  According  to  Eugene  N.  Marais  in  The  Soul  of  the  White  Ant  the 
anthill  contains  not  only  nutriment  but  also  digestive  juices,  indeed, 
almost  every  substance  except  starch. 
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swallow  it  all.  In  so  many  cases,  e.g.  roots,  palm  leaves,  etc., 
they  only  extract  the  juices  and  spit  out  the  rest.  Apparently 
the  contents  of  this  clay  will  break  up  complicated  sugars  into 
dextrose  and  levulose  and  reduce  ordinary  sugar  to  alcohol 
and  carbon.  In  any  case  the  elephant  has  discovered  this  useful 
supplement  to  his  diet  and  takes  full  advantage  of  the  kindness 
of  nature  in  thus  ministering  to  his  wants. 

This  habit  of  elephants  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  them  be¬ 
cause  in  these  excavations,  which  penetrate  a  long  way  in 
from  the  side,  the  tusks  leave  marks  and  if  the  freshest  marks 
reach,  or  fail  to  reach,  the  back  of  the  excavation  one  can 
measure  the  length  of  the  tusks  very  approximately,  so  that  a 
long  tusker  gives  himself  away,  the  hunter  realizing  that  he  is 
on  to  something  worth  following  to  the  end.  This  is  very 
important  because  if  one  is  only  following  spoor  and  has  not 
had  sight  of  the  elephant  one  may  easily  be  deceived.  The 
foot,  which  serves  as  a  rough  guide,  is  a  very  rough  one.  The 
measurements  of  the  foot — that  is,  of  the  forefoot — will  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  bull  from  a  cow  and  a  big  bull  from  a  young  one, 
but  they  afford  no  sure  guide  to  the  weight  of  ivory.  I  have  by 
me  the  biggest  foot  I  ever  obtained  which  comes  from  a 
50-lb.  tusker  and  Shikulu’s  foot  (119  and  no  lb.  tusks)  which 
is  very  much  smaller.  The  smoothness  of  the  sole,  which 
shows  in  the  imprint  on  soft  ground,  is  also  a  rough  guide, 
the  old  beast  having  a  sole  which  is  naturally  worn  more 
smooth,  but  that,  again,  is  not  infallible  or  universal,  and 
in  many  parts  the  ground  is  too  hard  to  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sole.  The  anthill 
evidence  as  to  length  of  tusks  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  help¬ 
ful  to  the  hunter,  but  a  dangerous  clue  for  the  elephant  to 
provide. 

In  the  London  Times  during  the  autumn  of  193  7  there  was 
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some  most  interesting  correspondence  on  peculiarities  of  diet 
among  elephant,  such  items  as  fish,  fresh-water  mussels  and 
other  non-vegetarian  dishes  being  recorded,  but  the  most 
extraordinary  was  the  evidence  produced  of  elephant  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Africa  eating  carrion  and  even  human  flesh. 
Without  casting  any  doubts  upon  this  evidence  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  authenticated,  I  must  add  that  I  have,  my¬ 
self,  never  known  of  such  a  case  and  I  have  known  a  good 
many  Africans  and  some  white  men  killed  and  terribly 
mutilated.  Men  have  been  tusked  and  trampled  to  pulp  until 
their  remains  were  almost  unrecognizable  as  having  ever  been 
human,  others  have  been  torn  asunder  and  their  limbs  scat¬ 
tered  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  (Selous  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  how  this  happened  to  a  native  hunter  of  his) ; 
but  in  no  case  has  there  been  evidence  of  eating  the  flesh  and 
the  few  who  have  been  caught  by  an  elephant  and  have  sur¬ 
vived  had  no  experience  of  any  attempt  to  eat  them  or  even 
savage  them. 

Mr.  (later  Sir  Lawrence)  Wallace,  hunting  by  the  Mweru 
Marsh  was  caught  by  an  elephant  and  flung  into  the  air. 
Luckily  he  landed  in  a  tree  top  to  which  he  was  able  to  cling, 
so  he  did  not  give  the  elephant  another  chance.  Arthur  Neu¬ 
mann’s  historic  and  miraculous  escape  by  Lake  Rudolf  was 
due  to  the  attacking  cow  leaving  him  with  pierced  biceps  and 
thigh  and  crushed  chest  and  ribs,  either  because  she  thought 
him  dead  or  because  she  did  not  like  the  smell  of  his  blood, 
while  Goddard  in  Northern  Rhodesia  in  his  escape,  and  in  his 
subsequent  death  provides  like  evidence  of  elephant  not  eating 
flesh,  though  possibly  of  a  desire  to  do  so. 

Goddard  was  caught  and  knocked  down  by  a  cow  (most 
unusually,  he  was  not  ‘tusked’).  She  stood  right  over  him  as  he 
lay  on  his  back,  lifted  a  forefoot  above  his  face  and  brought  it 
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down  like  a  sledge  hammer.  Instinctively  he  moved  his  head 
a  few  inches  to  one  side  and  she  only  took  off  part  of  his 
cheek  which,  of  course,  bled  profusely.  She  then  stepped 
ging  jrly  off  him  and  went  quietly  away. 

Goddard  was  unutterably  relieved  at  his  unhoped  for 
escape,  but  his  nerve  was  gone,  and  up  to  then  he  had  been  a 
naturally  most  courageous  man.  He  had  shot  ninety-eight 
elephants  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and,  realizing  that 
after  this  experience  he  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been, 
vowed  that  he  would  stop  when  he  had  got  his  century.  But 
the  very  next  one  he  met  he  could  not  face  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  turned  and  fled,  was  overtaken  and  tusked 
through  the  back  and  killed.  He  was  not  then  mutilated  fur¬ 
ther,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  sequel.  His  native  followers 
buried  him  decently  and  deep,  and  that  very  night  the  herd 
which  he  had  been  hunting  came  and  hacked  at  his  grave, 
digging  into  it  with  their  tusks  and  hammering  at  it  with 
their  great  armoured  forefeet.  They  failed,  however,  to  get  at 
the  corpse,  for  the  natives  had  done  their  work  well.  At  the 
time  these  said  that  the  elephants  were  venting  their  anger  on 
him  for  all  the  elephants  he  had  killed,  but  since  reading  that 
correspondence  last  year  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might  have  been  trying  to  gratify  a  depraved  taste  for  human 
flesh.  It  is  just  possible,  though  only  barely  so,  only  the  alter¬ 
native— -of  blind  rage  and  vengeance — seems  equally  incred¬ 
ible  especially  as  the  elephants  Goddard  had  killed  were  from 
different  herds  all  over  the  country.  I  have  never  heard  of 
another  such  case  of  vindictiveness  any  more  than  I  have  en¬ 
countered  any  case  of  flesh  eating,  so  there  I  leave  it,  as  inex¬ 
plicable. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  with  an  animal  like  the  elephant, 
as  with  man,  there  may  occur  an  occasional  example  with 
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queer  and  even  depraved  tastes  although,  as  a  rule,  elephant 
are  fastidious  gourmets,  with  refined  and  sensitive  pala  i  nes?  j 
is  evidenced  by  the  care  with  which  they  seek,  and  them  pc 
sistence  they  show  in  obtaining  each  particular  delicacy  ,h  al 
then  selecting  just  what  they  want  and  discarding  the  h 
(This  dehcacy  has  also  often  been  commented  on  b  j  y  ; 
keepers  of  captive  elephants.)  They  will  take  a  long  tim  me  J 
exert  much  effort  to  uproot  a  tree  merely  to  get  a  few  upper 
shoots  or  some  ripe  fruit  that  is  out  of  reach.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  quantity  but  of  quality :  the  quantity — and  it  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  each  elephant  requires  daily — about  600-700  lb. 
daily — is  procured  with  little  trouble  from  easily  accessible 
leafage. 

Here,  again,  there  is  much  that  can  be  studied,  especially  by 
a  botanist  observer,  once  we  have  fearless  elephants  available 
in  permanent  sanctuaries.  This  careful  selection  and  appor¬ 
tionment  of  diet  probably  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  their 
health  and  immunity  from  illness  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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Sickness  and  Death 

No  traveller  has  left  a  record  of  ever  having  seen  an  ele¬ 
phant  ill  from  natural  causes,  which  is,  however,  some¬ 
what  negative;  but  there  is  a  more  positive  side  to  it,  for  some 
have  testified  to  the  curious  fact  that  they  have  never  come 
across  such  a  case,  and  to  their  testimony  I  add  my  own.  Nor 
has  any  writer  recorded  ever  finding  the  remains  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  which  has  died  from  obviously  natural  causes  except 
Major  Foran  who  once,  in  a  Reserve,  found  a  cow  which  had 
died  in  giving  birth,  for  the  new  bom  calf  was  nearby,  dead, 
and  the  cause  of  death  was  evident  otherwise  even  to  an  inex¬ 
pert  eye.  I  happened  to  go  to  Northern  Rhodesia  shortly 
after  rinderpest  had  swept  through  the  land  and  the  remains 
of  buffalo  that  had  succumbed  were  common:  indeed,  it  was 
feared  that  they  were  nearly  extinct,  although  actually  the 
numbers  soon  picked  up  and  some  fine  old  bulls  survived — 
but  no  dead  elephant  was  found.  It  seems  natural,  therefore, 
to  form  the  general  conclusion  that  elephant  are  among  the 
healthiest  of  living  things,  which  may  be  attributable  to  their 
very  long  ancestry — going  back  to  the  Moeritherium  of  the 
Upper  Eocene  Age,  some  60,000,000  years  ago;  through  the 
Dinotherium  of  the  Miocene  Age,  20,000,000  years  ago,  which 
have  been  found  at  Koru,  in  Kenya,  and  of  the  Pliocene 
(1,000,000  years  ago)  found  at  Kanam  in  the  same  colony- — 
which  may  partly  account  for  his  immunity  from  disease  and 
his  resistance  to  it,  for  from  one  known  trouble  with  which 
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they  are  afflicted,  intestinal  worms,  they  appear  to  suffer  no 
ill  effects.  Good  health  may  also  be  assisted  by  the  care  with 
which  elephant  manage  to  procure  a  carefully  balanced  diet, 
and  also  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  exercise  which  they 
regularly  take  by  their  seasonal  migrations  and  the  long 
nightly  walks — often  up  to  twenty  miles  each  way  every 
night — and  the  physical  exercises  of  pulling  down  and  up¬ 
rooting  trees.  Two  other  contributory  causes  probably  are 
their  passion  for  washing  and  for  mud  baths,  and  their  thick 
hides  which,  despite  the  number  of  ticks  in  evidence,  must 
afford  a  certain  measure  of  immunity  from  blood  infection. 
Blood  tests  on  elephant  should  prove  illuminating. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  writes:  ‘Although  for  very  many  years 
I  have  hunted  both  in  Asia  and  Africa  I  have  never  seen  a  sick 
elephant  in  the  wild  state,’  and  he  also  comments  on  their 
immunity  from  epidemics  which  ravage  the  genus  Bos,  and 
from  other  maladies,  so  that  for  ill-health  we  have  to  restrict 
ourselves,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  to  man- 
inflicted  wounds,  to  fights  with  their  own  kind  and  to  old 
age. 

As  regards  the  former  the  elephant  has  the  most  marvellous 
powers  of  recovery  when  in  the  wild  state.  I  have  examined 
elephants  which  had  obviously  been  shot  and  badly  wounded 
on  half  a  dozen  different  occasions,  yet  were  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  This  can  be  attributed  to  their  fine  physique,  to  the 
fact  that,  alone  among  the  animals,  they  can  reach  any  part  of 
their  bodies  with  their  trunk — particularly  useful  with  flies — 
and  to  their  habit  of  methodically  plastering  wounds  with 
mud  or  blowing  dust  on  them. 

The  recuperative  power  is  almost  incredible  and  more  than 
once  it  has  been  recorded  that  elephants  have  been  shot  from 
which  the  tail  had  been  severed,  implying  that  they  had  been 
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left  for  dead  on  a  previous  occasion.  Let  me  give  an  example 
within  my  actual  knowledge.  E.  H.  Cholmeley  shot  an  ele¬ 
phant  in  1906  near  the  Lumbatwa  River  in  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  which  had  had  its  tail  severed  and  a  spear  driven  through 
its  trunk  which,  locally,  are  the  first  two  acts  to  be  performed 
when  an  elephant  is  killed.  The  trunk  is  particularly  sensitive, 
and  a  wound  in  it  is  so  painful  that  it  drives  an  elephant  nearly 
mad,  therefore  being  transfixed  with  a  spear  would  awaken 
any  elephant  that  was  not  utterly  ‘dead  to  the  world’. 

The  most  remarkable  and  detailed  case,  however,  is  one  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  experiences  with  an  elephant  which  he  had 
wounded  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia  with  a  double  barrel 
No.  10  muzzle-loader  with  a  conical  bullet  made  of  twelve 
parts  lead  and  one  part  quicksilver,  with  seven  drams  of 
powder.  This  bull  he  lost.  Forty-two  days  later,  twenty-two 
miles  away  in  an  exceptionally  dense  thorn  jungle  into  which 
he  was  trying  to  penetrate,  he  had  to  kill  a  charging  cow,  and 
then  took  a  spare  rifle,  a  half-pounder,  and  fired  into  the 
flank  of  the  largest  bull,  just  behind  the  last  rib,  the  shot 
striking  obliquely,  being  aimed  to  reach  the  lungs  as  he  could 
not  see  any  of  the  fore  portion  of  the  animal.  Now  let  us  have 
the  rest  in  the  actual  words  of  this  most  reliable  observer: 

‘The  dense  compressed  thorny  mass  of  jungle  offered  such 
resistance  that  it  was  some  time  before  it  gave  way  before  the 
united  pressure  of  these  immense  animals.  At  length  it 
yielded  as  the  herd  crashed  through,  but  it  then  closed  again 
upon  us  and  made  following  impossible.  However,  we  felt 
sure  that  the  elephant  I  had  hit  with  the  half-pound  explosive 
shell  would  die,  and  creeping  through  upon  the  tracks  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  for  about  150  yards,  we  found  it  lying 
dead  upon  its  side. 

‘The  whole  morning  was  occupied  in  cutting  up  the  flesh 
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and  making  a  post-morten  examination.  We  found  the  inside 
partially  destroyed  by  the  explosive  shell,  which  had  shattered 
the  lungs,  but  there  was  an  old  wound  still  open  where  a 
bullet  had  entered  the  chest,  and  missing  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  an  oblique  course,  it  had  passed  through  the  stomach,  then 
through  the  cavity  of  the  body  beneath  the  ribs  and  flank,  and 
had  penetrated  the  fleshy  mass  inside  the  thigh.  In  that  great 
resisting  cushion  of  strong  muscles  the  bullet  had  expended 
its  force  and  found  rest  from  its  extraordinary  course  of  pene¬ 
tration.  After  some  trouble  I  not  only  traced  its  exact  route, 
but  I  actually  discovered  the  projectile  embedded  in  a  foul 
mass  of  green  pus,  which  would  evidently  ha've  been  gradu¬ 
ally  absorbed  without  causing  serious  damage  to  the  animal. 
To  my  surprise,  it  was  my  own  No.  10  two-groove  conical 
bullet,  which  I  had  fired  when  this  elephant  had  advanced 
towards  me  at  night,  forty-two  days  ago,  and  twenty-two 
miles,  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  from  the  place  where  I  had 
now  killed  it.  The  superior  size  of  this  animal  to  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  herd  had  upon  both  occasions  attracted  my  special 
attention,  hence  the  fact  of  selection,  but  I  was  surprised 
that  any  animal  should  have  survived  from  such  a  raking 
shot. 

The  cavity  of  the  body  abounded  with  hairy  worms  about 
two  inches  in  length.  These  had  escaped  from  the  stomach 
through  the  two  apertures  made  by  the  bullet;  and  upon 
examination  of  the  contents,  I  found  a  great  number  of  the 
same  parasites  crawling  among  the  food  while  others  were 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  paunch.  This  fact 
exhibits  the  recuperative  power  of  the  elephant  in  recovering 
from  a  severe  internal  injury.’ 

I  have  no  wish  to  weight  the  scales  in  any  way  in  favour  of 
the  elephant  and  his  remarkable  attributes  so  I  will  give 
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another  example,  from  a  smaller  animal,  of  endurance  and 
keeping  condition  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Some 
time  about  1907  Captain  (as  he  then  was)  C.  H.  S  tig  and  was 
in  my  district  of  Mpika  on  short  leave  from  Fort  Manning. 
On  his  way  back  from  Lake  Bangweulu  he  told  me  that  he 
had  hit  a  fine  tsessebe  (all  the  ‘records’  of  which  have  come 
from  that  locality)  but,  though  he  was  positive  he  had  hit  it, 
he  could  find  no  trace  of  blood.  Two  months  later  I  was  down 
there  and  picked  out  a  particularly  fine  bull  tsessebe  which 
dropped  to  my  only  shot.  It  was  about  2  p.m.  when  I  killed 
him  from  the  shade  of  the  trees  which  I  had  just  reached  after 
crossing  some  miles  of  scorched  open  plain — the  only  place  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  where  I  have  seen  mirages — and  I  think 
this  animal  must  have  left  the  wood  as  I  entered  it.  He  was  200 
yards  from  its  edge  when  I  shot  him,  and  I  did  not  feel  like 
going  back  into  that  glare  just  then,  so  I  waited  for  Chuma 
who  had  dropped  behind  and  then  sent  him  to  inspect  it  and 
see  if  the  horns  justified  keeping  the  mask  or  not.  Chuma 
returned  in  due  course  and  began.  ‘Both  bullets  hit  him.  .  .  .’ 
Interrupting  him,  I  rephed,  ‘I  only  fired  once  and  he  dropped 
to  it.’  So  I  went  to  examine  him.  I  had  hit  him  through  the 
heart.  Another  bullet  had  entered  the  side  of  his  mouth  and 
severed  the  tongue  before  passing  out  on  the  other  side.  The 
mouth  was  crawling  with  maggots,  but  the  beast  was  fat  and 
sleek  and  examination  showed  that  he  had  had  a  full  feed  of 
grass  that  day.  No  one  else  had  shot  in  that  neighbourhood  in 
between  and  I  am  sure  it  was  the  animal  Stigand  had  hit  two 
months  previously,  and  out  of  thousands  of  tsessebe  I  had  hit 
the  same  one ! 

Now,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  states  that  elephant  have  no  means 
of  healing  wounds  or  of  curing  themselves  other  than  appli¬ 
cations  of  mud  and  dust  which  they  apply  persistently  to 
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staunch  the  blood,  to  heal  the  wounds,  and  to  keep  off  flies; 
but  I  know  of  another  curative  method  employed. 

On  the  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Luangwa  valley  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  there  is  a  pool  of  medicated  water,  the 
constituents  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  several 
highly  medicated  springs  in  the  territory.  This  particular  pool 
is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  chipatala  (hospital)  of  sick  and 
wounded  elephants,  who  resort  there  ho  take  a  cure’,  and  go 
there  nightly  to  bathe  in  its  healing  waters. 

My  old  friend  Mickey  Norton  was  guided  to  this  pool  in 
the  eighteen-nineties  and  sat  in  a  tree  for  several  nights 
watching  the  patients  arrive  and  treat  themselves.  All  sorts  of 
elephants,  some  of  whom  were  obviously  ailing — the  sick  and 
the  maimed  and  the  halt — came  and  stood  for  a  long  time  in 
the  pool,  some  of  them  repeatedly  squirting  water  on  to  one 
particular  place,  others  wading  deep  in  until  they  were  nearly 
submerged,  while  yet  others  lay  down  and  rolled  in  the  water 
and  its  muddy  sediment.  Some,  accompanying  their  friends, 
seemed  to  have  nothing  wrong  with  them. 

Norton  in  these  days  was  hving  by  his  rifle.  After  a  career 
which  began  by  his  leaving  Ireland  alone  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
for  the  United  States,  he  had  had  experience  of  many  lands 
including,  latterly,  service  in  the  Cape  Town  Pohce,  with  the 
Reform  Committee  on  the  Rand,  before  and  during  the 
Jameson  Raid,  and  then  shooting  for  the  Beira  railway  con¬ 
struction,  but  this  journey,  starting  from  Blantyre  in  British 
Central  Africa  (as  Nyasaland  was  then  called)  was  his  first 
into  the  then  un-administered  parts  of  Africa,  a  region  that 
has  been  his  home  ever  since,  and  his  first  introduction  to  ele¬ 
phants,  so  his  recollection  is  particularly  vivid  and  detailed. 
Of  the  majority  of  the  2,000  elephant  he  has  accounted  for  he 
has  little  to  say,  but  he  remembers  every  one  he  killed  on  this 
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occasion.  He  never  shot  one  at  the  pool;  it  was  too  good  a 
rendezvous  to  spoil,  but  when  a  good  one  came  along  he 
would  follow  it  up  at  dawn.  One  night  four  big  bulls  came 
together:  he  followed  them  up  and  killed  them  all,  with  an 
average  of  50  lb.  tpsks  all  round.  All  had  been  badly  wounded 
on  some  previous;  occasion  or  occasions.  He  neither  found 
any  carcases,  nor  heard  of  any  having  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  pool. 

Major  Radclyffe  Dugmore  records  that  elephant  and 
buffalo  will  drink  from  highly  impregnated  soda  or  saline 
water  so  as  to  free  themselves  from  leeches  unwittingly  taken 
internally,  going  long  distances  to  seek  this  relief.  He  saw  by 
the  side  of  salt  springs  masses  of  congealed  leeches  and  blood 
cC.ydied  up  by  elephant. 

But,  J  spite  '  umunity  from  sickness,  power  of  recupera¬ 
tion  from  wound'  ;,  and  natural  longevity,  elephants  must  die. 
With  all  their  hereditary  knowledge  and  innate  cleverness 
they  have  not  discovered  the  secret  of  immortality.  Yet, 
but  for  those  kil  ed  by  man,  few  dead  elephants  have  ever 
been  discq^  a  tn;o  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  fable 
of  elepj  readily  dishes — °f  places  to  which  they  go  to  die — in 
w^What  more  lib  is  strewn  with  ivory,  persist.  Many  an  old 
h  great  intensity,  s  in  their  existence,  still  hopes  to  find  one  of 
t|s  to  what  will,  y>  even  if  it  be  perished  from  long  exposure 
the  water  they  c-et  these  have  their  dreams  and  cherish  their 
Position  from  wh'  with  every  well-informed  writer  on  the 
subject  thcMnlesS;i  cemeteries  exist.  It  is  but  a  facile  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  paucity  •  •  >f  dead  elephants  that  are  discovered. 

Then  where  do  they  die?  I  think  some  when  aged  and 
infirm  get  killed  by  Hons  and  are  devoured,  the  hyenas  would 
crack  and  scatter  all  but  the  biggest  bones.  Others  may  die  and 
the  carnivora  then  descend  on  them:  the  tusks  if  not  found  by 
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natives  would  soon  get  hidden  in  undergrowth.  The  majority 
probably  succumb  in  one  way  or  another  near  to  their  sleep¬ 
ing  or  feeding  habitats,  and  probably  always  alone:  a  sick 
animal  nearly  always  goes  off  and  keeps  to  himself.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  great  size  of  Africa  and  the  sparsely  populated  areas 
generally  favoured  by  elephant  (I  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a 
province  with  a  population  of  i-6  to  the  square  mile,  and  even 
in  a  thickly  populated  country  like  Uganda  there  are  several 
uninhabited  areas),  considering  this,  the  non-discovery  of 
dead  elephant  in  tropical  vegetation  is  not  so  miraculous, 
especially  if  the  beast  goes  for  his  last  moments  into  some  such 
impenetrable  thicket  as  that  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
If  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  not  found  that  elephant  it  would 
probably  not  have  been  found  to  this  day,  at  least  only  by  me 
carnivora  who  would  soon  smell  the  carca:v  Bur  -A  several 
cases  natives  would  find  the  remains  and  take  the  tusks — of 
the  few  dead  elephants  found  by,  or  to  the  knowledge  of, 
white  men  nearly  all  had  had  the  tusks  removed,  one  excep¬ 
tion  being  a  bull  that  had  just  been  killed  in  single  combat 
with  a  rival.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  th-  ~°gards  bulls, 
a  really  old  bull  gets  well  known  and  is 
for  his  ivory,  so  that  few  of  these  get  a  cha 
age,  for  even  those  in  well  secured  reserve 
to  their  undoing. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  lik 
phants.  For  all  of  them  water  is  a  constant 
wounded  or  dying  it  is  a  pressing  necessi' 
to  the  nearest  adequate  supply.  Elephant,  ^utious  as  they  are 
as  to  surfaces  on  which  they  will  entrust  their  weight,  do  get 
bogged  even  when  hale  and  hearty.  Abo  it  1903  Sir  Lawrence 
Wallace  (then  Mr.,  and  Chief  Surveyor  in  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia)  accompanied  by  an  assistant  surveyor,  I  believe 
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called  Homer,  came  across  five  bogged  in  the  swamps  by  the 
exit  of  the  Luapula  from  Lake  Bangweulu.  They  had  sunk  up 
to  their  middles  and  were  slowly  going  down  inch  by  inch. 
They  could  not  move  and  were  piteously  terrified.  They  may 
even  have  been  in  process  of  being  eaten  alive  by  crocodiles. 
(I  have  known  crocodiles  eat  the  leg  of  a  big  dead  hippo  in  a 
night.)  Wallace  shot  them  all  and  put  them  out  of  their 
misery  which  was  painful  to  observe.  Mr.  S.  S.  Murray  has 
told  me  of  another  similar  case  of  two  bogged  elephants  near 
Fort  Johnston  in  Nyasaland. 

Near  Mossamedes  in  Angola  in  1879  the  van  Zyls  stam¬ 
peded  104  elephant  into  a  marsh  and  killed  them  all  when 
they  were  hopelessly  bogged.  It  was  a  cruel  deed  but  I  only 
record  it  to  show  that  the  hale  and  hearty  cannot  escape  once 
they  get  in  such  treacherous  marshes.  Even  in  smallish  rivers 
one  meets  patches  of  this.  I  have  had  to  throw  myself  flat  and 
get  rescued  to  stop  myself  going  down,  and  an  elephant  will 
walk  on  to  these  ‘traps’  because  they  cannot  jump,  and,  any¬ 
how,  like  going  into  water:  it  is  not  for  them  an  obstacle  to  be 
avoided,  but  a  treat  to  be  enjoyed,  and  these  danger  patches 
are  not  readily  discernable. 

What  more  likely  then  that  the  infirm,  seeking  water  with 
a  great  intensity,  bemused  in  mind  and  faulty  in  judgment 
as  to  what  will,  or  will  not  support  their  weight,  get  to 
the  water  they  crave  and,  pressing  on,  put  themselves  in  a 
position  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves,  and  so 
go  down,  helpless,  into  the  depths  which  close  over  them  and 
leave  no  trace?  It  is  not  only  of  man  and  the  lesser  animals  in 
crocodile  infested  waters,  that  it  has  been  truly  said,  ‘The 
African  rivers  do  not  give  up  their  dead.’  The  tribe  among 
whom  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  elephant  lore,  the  Wemba, 
had  for  their  chiefs  a  sacred  burial  ground  (Maruli),  but 
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though  they  revered  the  elephant — they  would  go  round  a 
dead  elephant,  respectfully  bowing  and  clapping  their  hands, 
chanting  songs  to  him  as  to  a  chief  that  had  passed  away — yet 
they  had  no  tradition  of,  or  behef  in  an  elephant  cemetery. 
They  merely  said,  ‘He  goes  by  himself  to  die  where  he  will. 
How  should  we  know  where  he  goes?’ 

Wherever  they  go  to  die  may  they  rest  serenely,  and  fmd 
that  peace  of  which  man  has  robbed  them,  and  may  their 
successors  find  it  in  life  as  well  as  in  death. 
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A  lthough  I  have  drawn  freely  on  others  in  the  preceding 
chapters  the  basis  in  all  has  been  my  own  experience: 
that  has  been  the  peg  on  to  which  I  have  hung  the  evidence  of 
other  observers.  I  know  that  my  own  experience  is  inadequate 
if  it  stood  alone:  indeed,  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  any 
one  observer  of  the  elephant  would  be  inadequate.  I  hesitated 
for  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  I  decided  to  include 
these  chapters  on  the  training  establishments  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  because  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  them 
and  I  have,  therefore,  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  great 
and  successful  experiment,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  book  as  I  planned  it  would  be  incomplete  and  my  object 
in  writing  it  would  be  unfulfilled  if  I  omitted  this  fascinating 
story,  not  only  because  it  is  fascinating  but  because  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  any  study  of  the  elephant,  and  too  little  is 
known  about  it  in  this  country.  Early  writers  dismissed  the 
subject  of  domestication  by  saying  that  the  African  elephant 
could  not  be  trained,  being  too  intractable.  Some  asserted  that 
they  never  had  been  trained,  ignoring  Carthaginian  examples 
or  suggesting  that  those  were  of  the  Indian  species.  Others 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  Carthaginian  achievement,  but 
stated  that  the  secret  had  been  lost,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
aver  that  the  shape  of  the  African  elephant’s  back  was  such 
that  no  mahout  could  ever  sit  on  one.  It  is  not  riding  this 
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elephant  but  the  use  of  the  howdah  on  it  that  has  been  found 
unpracticable. 

All  this  has  been  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  we  have  now 
the  record  of  nearly  forty  years  continuous,  progressive  and 
successful  work  in  the  Belgian  Congo  which  has  been  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  establish  a  large  number  of  facts.  In  pre¬ 
senting  these  facts  I  have  drawn  chiefly  on  the  following 
authorities,  the  official  papers  of  the  Colonial  Ministry  in 
Belgium,  especially  the  later  ones;  ‘La  Domestication  de 
l’Elephant  au  Congo  Beige’,  by  C.  Huffmann,  published  in 
the  Bulletin  Agricole,  March  1931;  Les  grands  animaux  de  chasse 
du  Congo  Beige,  1925  edition,  reprinted  1933;  two  articles  by 
Commandant  Offerman  in  the  Depeche  Colonial  Beige  for 
October  26  and  November  20,  1937,  and  one  by  the  same 
authority  in  Agriculture  et  Elevage  for  April  1938.  For  the 
assistance  in  getting  this  selection  from  Brussels  I  am  indebted 
to  my  old  friend  Monsieur  Andre  van  Iseghem,  who  was  my 
neighbour  when  he  and  I  were  District  Commissioners  on 
either  side  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  (Rhodesia-Katanga)  border. 
Also  to  a  lecture  by  Baron  Fallon  which  appeared  originally 
in  Le  Materiel  Colonial  and,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
impartial  testimony  I  have  been  permitted  to  draw  freely  on 
reports  made  by  two  well  qualified  British  visitors,  namely 
Captain  Keith  Caldwell,  who  made  a  report  for  the  Uganda 
Government  and  which  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The 
Times  of  April  9,  1927,  explaining  what  he  saw,  and  Major 
Robert  Foran,  who  wrote  an  article  descriptive  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  which  I  accepted  for  the  African  Observer,  with  which  I 
was  connected,  but  which  ceased  publication  before  this  con¬ 
tribution  appeared,  and  it  has  subsequently  been  published  in 
the  Outspan. 

Having  acknowledged  the  sources  of  my  information, 
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which  I  do  with  gratitude,  I  shall  not  distinguish  between 
them  in  the  text  except  when  necessary,  as  it  will  make  for 
easier  reading  if  they  are  blended  together  in  one  coherent 
story  and  the  eye  is  not  wearied  by  constant  quotation  marks 
and  the  italicized  printing  of  my  authorities,  but  I  think  it  can 
fairly  be  claimed  that  this  account  is  reliable  and  it  is  up-to- 
date,  for  the  last  article  by  Commandant  Offerman,  who  is 
the  Director  of  the  only  surviving  training  station  Gangala  na 
Bodio,  is  as  recent  as  March  193  8.  This  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  for  it  records  the  complete  success  of  the  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  but  the  relative  failure  of  the  hopes  on  which  that 
experiment  was  undertaken,  which  illustrates  the  far  reaching 
effects  of  one  of  man’s  inventions — the  mechanization  of 
transport  and  of  agriculture.  I  am  glad  to  think,  however,  that 
the  Belgians,  while  not  extending  the  experiment  but  rather 
reducing  it,  are  not  abandoning  it,  because  changes  like 
mechanization  do  not  invariably  have  permanently  the  effect 
which  occurs  at  their  inception.  Commandant  Offerman 
states  that  the  original  object  in  view  when  elephant  training 
was  first  undertaken  is  dead.  So  was  it  said  of  roads  when 
railways  were  invented,  and  yet  to-day  roads  are  competing 
with,  supplanting  or  supplementing  their  rivals.  So  was  it  said 
of  the  Cape  route  to  Australasia  when  the  Suez  Canal  was 
opened,  but  a  strong  revival  has  set  in,  for  all  except  the  most 
urgent  traffic,  by  the  older  route  and  the  accommodation  at 
Cape  Town  is  being  enormously  increased  to  cope  with  this 
unexpected  reversion  to  a  semi-abandoned  route.  But  what¬ 
ever  happens  in  the  future  this  elephant-training  achievement 
will  always  remain  a  remarkable  chapter  of  African  history 
and  a  potent  factor  in  our  understanding  of  the  greatest  sur¬ 
viving  mammal  apart  from  the  whale. 

To  start  with,  the  Belgians  are  the  only  governing  Power 
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in  Africa  even  to  have  tried  to  tame  the  elephant.  The  British 
and  the  French  made,  it  is  true,  abortive  attempts  but  since 
they  were  abortive  and  were  neither  persisted  in  nor  repeated 
they  can  be  dismissed;  and  the  credit  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Belgian  undertaking  is  due  to  that  somewhat  maligned  king, 
Leopold  II,  who  was  also  sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
(now  the  Belgian  Congo).  Whatever  may  be  history’s  ver¬ 
dict  on  this  monarch  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a  man  of 
stupendous  ideas.  His  foundation  of  the  Congo  State  was  in 
every  sense  a  big  idea  and  one  which  has  had  an  incalculable 
effect  not  only  in  Africa  but  on  the  small  country  over  which 
he  ruled  in  Europe.  Elephant  training — which  like  afforesta¬ 
tion  demands  patience  and  faith — in  order  to  solve  two  of 
Africa’s  great  obstacles  to  progress  by  facilitating  extensive 
agriculture  and  providing  economic  transport  was  another. 
His  royal  descendants  have  hkewise  been  blessed  with  big 
ideas  for  which  Africa  and  the  world  is  grateful,  notably  in  the 
creation  of  the  Albert  National  Park  and  the  fine  example 
which  they  have  given  us  of  disinterested  trusteeship  and  non¬ 
exploitation  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  their  mandated  territory. 
After  King  Leopold  II  the  chief  credit  for  the  domestication  of 
the  African  elephant  must  go  to  Commandant  Laplume,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  enterprise  in  1899,  and  proved  that 
in  this  entirely  new  field  he  was  a  man  of  genius. 

From  time  immemorial  the  natives  of  Southern  India  had 
practised  the  art  of  capturing  and  training  wild  elephants  for 
work  of  many  kinds  and  for  use  in  war,  but  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  are  the  only  people  to  have  done  this  in  Africa  and 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage — or,  more  likely,  after  the  fall  of  her 
conqueror,  Rome — the  practice  was  entirely  abandoned. 
King  Leopold  II,  then  Duke  of  Brabant,  visited  Ceylon  and 
the  utility  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  made  a  great  impression  on 
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him  which  bore  fruit  when  he,  as  King,  founded  the  Congo 
Free  State.1  The  penetration  of  his  vast  domain  took  place 
from  the  East,  which  had  no  waterway  as  well  as  from  the 
West,  which  had.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  tsetse  fly  over 
large  areas  horses,  oxen  and  donkeys  were  useless;  camels 
could  not  march  on  wet  soil,  and  carrier  transport  was  ineffi¬ 
cient,  hazardous  and  uneconomic.  Holding  the  popular  view 
that  the  African  elephant  could  not  be  trained  Leopold  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  importing  and  acclimatizing  Indian 
elephants,  and  was  prepared  to  bear  the  considerable  expense 
involved. 

On  January  i,  1879,  four  Indian  elephants  were  landed  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  from  Bombay,  but  only  two  survived 
the  journey  to  Tabora  and  only  one  of  those  reached  Lake 
Tanganyika,  where  it  died;  and  that  was  the  dismal  but  pro¬ 
bably  fortunate  end  of  that  particular  experiment,  but  in 
1899,  twenty  years  later,  King  Leopold,  who  did  not  lightly 
abandon  any  project,  decided  to  make  another  and  allied  but 
totally  different  experiment.  He  decided  to  try  the  capture 
and  training  of  wild  African  elephants. 

He  placed  this  venture  in  the  hands  of  Commandant 
Laplume,  an  officer  of  experience  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  which  elephant  are 
particularly  abundant.  This  officer  established  himself  at  Kira 
Vunga  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uele  and  Boma  Kandi  rivers 
in  the  Bas-Uele  district,  but,  lacking  any  experience  of  cap¬ 
turing  wild  elephants  he  was  forced  to  experiment.  His  first 
efforts  both  with  stockades  and  then  with  pitfalls  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disappointing.  Then  he  tried  another  way.  Silently 

1  The  Congo  Free  State  was  not  actually  recognized  until  April  22, 
1884,  but  it  grew  out  of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1876  and  was  in  its 
earlier  stages  called  in  turn  The  International  African  Association,  The 
Comite  d’Etudes,  and  The  International  Congo  Association. 
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and  stealthily  he  and  his  natives  completely  surrounded  a  herd 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  every  man  started  shouting  and  making 
all  the  noise  he  could.  The  herd  was  terrified  and  lost  all  con¬ 
trol  over  itself,  broke  into  flight  and  abandoned  the  calves 
that  were  too  young  to  keep  up.  The  natives  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  these  unfortunates,  catching  them  by  ear,  trunk  and 
tail  and  tied  them  up,  and  by  1910  he  had,  in  this  way,  cap¬ 
tured  and  tamed  thirty-five  elephants  and  about  the  same 
time  he  shifted  his  principal  camp  to  Api,  where  it  remained 
until  1927. 

But  even  this  was  an  unsatisfactory  and  also  dangerous 
method.  The  calves  called  piteously  for  help  and  the  mothers 
often  returned  to  rescue  their  offspring  which  entailed  not 
only  the  abandonment  of  the  captives  but  also  the  death  of 
several  of  the  captors.  It  was,  therefore,  replaced  by  another 
scheme,  which  has  now  been  practised  for  many  years  with 
little  modification  and  appears  the  most  satisfactory.  Captain 
Keith  Caldwell  who  inspected  the  stations  about  1925,  held 
the  view  that  if  the  Keddah  system  could  be  introduced  it 
would  be  far  more  economical  but  M.  Magnette  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  practicable  and  subsequent  experience  proved  him  to 
be  correct.  The  adopted  system  was  as  follows: 

The  safari,  which  is  out  for  several  months  in  the  dry 
season,  between  January  and  May  (and  at  all  other  times  the 
wild  elephant  in  the  neighbourhood  are  not  molested)  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parties  each  of  twenty  native  huntsmen  armed 
with  guns,  two  companies  of  carriers,  also  about  a  score  each, 
and  from  six  to  twelve  trained  elephants  with  their  mahouts. 
(A  note  on  these  mahouts  and  the  hunters  will  follow  later  as 
they  are  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  the  business.)  As 
soon  as  a  herd  is  reported  the  whole  safari  sets  off,  the  hunts¬ 
men  being  lined  out  in  the  middle,  while  the  rope-carriers 
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form  the  horns  of  the  advancing  semi-circle.  The  rope  used  is 
of  a  particular  nature:  strong,  as  it  needs  must  be,  but  at  the 
same  time  soft,  for  elephant  hide  though  thick  is  easily- 
damaged,  and  young  elephants  quickly  succumb  to  any 
lacerations.  The  elephants  are  approached  as  quietly  as  poss¬ 
ible  and  as  soon  as  the  leader  of  the  party  indicates  which 
beasts  he  wants  captured  the  rope-carriers,  with  their  ropes 
twisted  round  their  bodies,  crawl  slowly  and  noiselessly 
towards  their  quarry.  A  whistle  is  blown,  as  a  signal  for  a 
fusilade  into  the  air,  causing  the  herd  to  take  to  flight.  At  this 
signal  the  rope-carriers,  with  amazing  agility,  hurl  themselves 
on  to  the  nearest  of  the  desired  elephants  and  slip  the  rope 
round  one  of  its  hind  legs— or  it  may  be  that  all  go  off,  but 
then  the  cows  tail  behind  to  keep  with  the  pace  of  their  calves. 
In  this  case  the  monitors  are  then  used  to  drive  the  cows  from 
the  calves  and  the  rest  of  the  procedure  is  unchanged.  The 
other  end  of  the  rope  which  is  a  dozen  yards  or  so  in  length  is 
securely  tied  to  a  tree.  The  hunters  then,  with  their  guns,  and 
some  captive  elephants,  follow  the  herd  ready  to  turn  them 
back  and,  if  necessary,  fire  at  the  mother  when  she  seeks  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  If  possible  no  shot  is  fired,  such  action 
being  only  taken  when  life  is  endangered,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  firing  at  the  cow  has  been  of  rare  occurrence.  Two 
monitor  elephants  are  then  attached  to  the  captive  to  escort  it 
into  camp.  At  first  it  puts  up  a  good  fight  but  the  monitors 
prove  admirable  tutors  even  in  this  early  stage  and  quickly 
subdue  the  youngster  by  gentle  blows  with  the  trunk,  body 
pressure  and  vocal  or  tone-sounds.  As  the  mahouts  know,  and 
they  first  learned  it  from  the  elephants,  tone  is  all  important. 
The  elephants  captured  are  between  4  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft.  9  in.  in 
height  for  when  larger  than  this  they  have  proved  difficult  to 
train,  while  those  that  are  younger  cannot  do  without  their 
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mothers  and  invariably  perished.  Thus,  by  experience,  the 
capture  of  young  elephants  was  made  as  humane  and  as  little 
wasteful  of  life  as  possible. 

Before  we  come  to  the  training  it  is  necessary  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  natives  used  in  this  and  subsequent  work.  At 
first  Indian  mahouts  were  imported,  but  they  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  only,  before  they  left  they  were  able  to,  and  did, 
pass  on  their  centuries’  old  knowledge  to  others.  The  lucky 
thing  was  that  the  Belgians  secured  the  right  men  to  receive 
this  knowledge,  and  yet,  perhaps,  ‘lucky’  is  not  the  right 
word,  for  it  was  due  to  discrimination  and  judgment,  as  was 
their  choice  of  terrain  for  this  great  experiment.  How  often 
do  we  African  administrators,  active  or  retired,  wish  we  could 
educate  people  at  home  so  that  they  would  realize  that  there 
is  no  such  person  as  ‘the  African  native’.  Even  adjacent  tribes 
differ  in  almost  all  essentials:  Ganda-Lango,  Kikuyu-Masai, 
Wemba-Wisa,  Kaonde-Lunda,  Tebele-Shona,  Zulu-Fingo, 
and  so  on  (it  is  just  the  same  in  the  West).  While,  over  the 
whole  continent  the  variety  is  endless,  as  it  is  in  the  much 
smaller  continent  of  Europe  with  Scots,  English,  Finns,  Bul- 
gars,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Danes,  and  all  the  others. 

The  Belgians  had  at  hand  a  variety  of  tribes  one  of  which 
was  the  right  one,  the  Azande,  and  unerringly  they  chose  that 
one.  I  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  on  Dr.  Evans  Prit¬ 
chard’s  ground,  but  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
this  tribe  is  spread  over  parts  of  the  Belgian  Congo  (this  ele¬ 
phant  area  in  particular)  and  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
and  the  adjacent  French  territory.  Numbering  about  2,000,000 
including  clans  and  peoples  absorbed  in  a  long  process  of 
conquest  and  expansion,  they  have  been  described  as  ‘ex¬ 
tremely  heterogeneous  in  origin’,1  and  have  Hamitic  and 
1  Seligman,  Pagan  Tribes  of  the  Nilotic  Sudan. 
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Berberine  ancestry;  they  are  reddish-brown  in  colour,  above 
the  average  in  stature,  and  very  active;  and  are  considered  to 
be  ‘mentally  keener  and  more  alert’  than  their  neighbours. 
They  do  not  (or  did  not,  until  some  degree  of  concentration 
became  necessary  owing  to  sleeping  sickness)  hve  in  villages, 
but  in  small  family  groups  each  with  its  own  private  hunting 
territory;  they  are  essentially  agricultural,  and  are  a  parti¬ 
cularly  independent  virile  people.  Above  all,  they  are  skilled 
hunters  and  fearless  fighters  and  Foran  describes  them  as  ‘the 
natural  bom  mahouts  of  Africa,  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Hannibal’s  Nubians,  and  no  whit  less  expert  than  those  of  the 
Orient’,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  Competition 
for  employment  on  this  new  work  both  as  mahouts  (per¬ 
manent  employees)  and  as  hunters  (seasonal  only)  has  always 
been  keen,  as  they  consider  it  really  ‘man’s  work’,1  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  present  solely-adopted  method  of  captur¬ 
ing  elephants  was  suggested  by  the  Azande  to  Commandant 
Laplume,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  whole 
business  has  been  largely  due  to  the  Azande.  When  one  finds 
the  right  job  on  which  an  African  can  exercise  his  particular 
genius  he  generally  proves  extraordinarily  capable. 

Before  being  repatriated  the  Indian  mahouts  taught  the 
Azande  the  duties  and  technique  of  their  profession,  and  also 
entrusted  them  with  the  ‘elephant  language’,  a  thing  peculiar 
to  the  mahouts  of  Asia,  by  which  when  uttered  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  intonation  orders  can  be  conveyed  which  the  elephant 
will  understand  and  not  misinterpret.  To  this  day  the  Azande 

1  As  fighting  and  tribal  raids  have  been  abolished  by  us,  it  is  a  pity 
we  have  not  more  such  ‘man’s  work’  to  offer  our  more  virile  wards. 
Going  to  the  mines,  etc.,  is  often  the  only  channel  provided  for  the 
adventurous  to  work  off  steam,  and  occupy  themselves  in  what  they 
consider  a  manly  way  besides  seeing  something  of  the  world. 
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mahouts  sing  to  their  charges  those  quaint  songs  which  they 
learned  from  the  Indians,  which  exercise  a  strangely  soothing 
effect  on  the  elephants.  The  human  voice  undoubtedly  plays 
a  big  part  in  the  training  of  the  captives.  Details  of  the  actual 
training  will  follow  in  the  next  chapter,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  personal  relationship  between  one  Zande  and  an 
individual  elephant  begins  at  the  moment  of  its  capture  when 
a  man  is  allotted  to  the  calf  and  becomes  from  thenceforth  his 
personal  attendant  and  (at  first)  his  sole  human  companion. 
The  young  elephant  has  to  get  to  know  one  human  first.  This 
man  feeds  him,  rides  him,  grooms  him  and  in  the  early  stages 
no  stranger  is  unnecessarily  allowed  near  him.  The  Zande 
hves  with  him  and  talks  softly  to  him,  never  raising  his  voice, 
but  speaking  kindly  and  in  a  soothing  manner.  And  this  kind¬ 
ness  is  made,  as  Foran  puts  it,  ‘the  handmaiden  of  greed,  for 
these  low-toned  soliloquies  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
gifts  of  delicacies  at  intervals.  These  titbits  are  the  stops, 
commas,  colons  and  semi-colons  of  the  conversations.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  the  Zande  says  to  his  charge  as  the  way  he 
says  it.  That  is  what  really  counts.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  native  keepers  love  their  pupils 
and  take  an  immense  pride  in  them  and  their  progress,  and  I 
have  an  idea  at  the  back  of  my  head  that  trainers  from  this 
domestication  camp  may  have  a  still  greater  future  among 
elephants  when  they  have  become  freed  from  fear  in  National 
Parks.  They  seem  to  have  all  the  attributes  necessary  for 
making  friends  with  elephant,  they  have  acquired  an  insight 
into  elephant  nature  and  their  record  at  the  camps  on  which  all 
testimony  agrees,  right  up  to  to-day,  is  consistently  good.  The 
human  material  for  closer  and  more  friendly  contact  seems  to 
be  available  and  I  think  that  the  details  of  training  which 
follow  prove  that  the  elephant  can  and  does  respond.  The 
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technique  with  the  undomesticated  elephant  will  differ,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  selected  trained  elephants  it  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  possible,  and  one  would  say  the  Azande  would 
gladly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  and  would  make  a  success  of 
it  if  anyone  could  do  so.  Let  us  remember  that  the  successful 
experiment  here  chronicled  was  also  deemed  impossible. 

It  is  a  fascinating  idea  and  may  prove  a  greater,  grander 
dream  that  that  of  King  Leopold  II  when  he  dreamed  of  solv¬ 
ing  Central  African  agricultural  and  transport  difficulties. 
Some  will  laugh  at  it  as  being  but  a  mad  dream,  but  they  will 
not  laugh  too  loud  if  they  will  read  Miss  de  Watteville’s  Speak 
to  the  Earth.  She  says,  and  justifiably  I  am  sure,  of  the  elephants 
she  got  to  know  so  well,  ‘I  felt  positive  that  if  I  could  have 
seen  these  elephants  every  day  for  a  year,  they  would  have 
ended  by  feeding  out  of  my  hand.’  And,  in  any  case,  Africa 
owes  a  great  debt  to  her  great  dreamers,  who  lived  up  to  their 
dreams,  that  they  might  become  realities,  and  were  willing  to 
persevere  in  trying  and  not  fear  failure!  It  is  they,  men  as 
unalike  as  Gordon,  Livingstone,  Rhodes,  Robert  Williams, 
Lavigerie,  Donald  Fraser,  to  pick  a  few  names  at  random, 
who  have  wrought  more  good  for  Africa  than  all  the  non¬ 
dreamers  put  together:  all  combined  audacity  of  purpose 
with  tenacity  in  its  pursuit.  It  is  the  grand  dreamers’  names 
that  are  immortal. 

It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that,  despite  the  ‘killing’  of  the 
original  motive  behind  this  experiment  by  the  competition  of 
mechanization,  I  delight  in  the  thought  that  the  Belgians, 
although  they  have  retrenched,  are  not  abandoning  their  work 
on  domestication  of  the  elephant,  and  one  cannot  believe  that 
His  Majesty  King  Leopold  III,  whose  love  of  wild  hfe  is  so 
intense  and  practical,  will  let  the  work  done  in  the  past  forty 
years  be  wasted.  The  idea  that  his  forebears  have  created  in 
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the  domestication  school  what  may  prove  to  be  a  nursery  for 
the  pacification  and  redemption  of  the  elephant  will  surely 
appeal  to  him;  the  thought  that  in  his  country’s  colony  there 
may  be  the  germ  of  something  that  may  help  us  to  undo  the 
wrong  which  our  greed  has  done  to  the  noblest  animal  on 
earth. 
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and  the  Future 

Why  waste  time  in  describing  the  training  and  domes¬ 
tication  of  the  African  elephant  now  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  officially  admitted  to  be  an  economic  failure?  When 
its  ultimate  success  was  still  believed  in  and  the  scheme  was 
progressing  there  was  point  in  such  a  description,  it  had 
news-value;  but  now  it  is  a  back  number,  so  why  not  cut  it 
out?  I  forestall  critics  who  may  wish  to  ask  such  questions  as 
these,  because  I  believe  that  here  and  here  alone  is  some  of  the 
data  which  we  need  so  badly  in  our  attempt  to  understand  the 
elephant,  and  to  control  him  in  a  genuinely  successful  man¬ 
ner.  I  also  believe  that  the  experiment,  though  it  may  prove 
(as  it  is  now  considered)  to  be  an  economic  failure,  is  not  only 
a  great  educational  success  but  may  also  prove,  as  I  have  tried 
to  explain  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  of  the  utmost 
value  in  the  future  if  we  proceed,  as  we  should,  with  our 
effort  to  solve  the  elephant  problem.  I  use  that  phrase  for  con¬ 
venience  as  one  uses  the  unsatisfactory  phrase  ‘the  native 
problem’,  because  it  means  to  me  much  the  same  thing — the 
rectification  of  our  past  mistakes  and  the  attempt  to  bring  an 
old,  indigenous  and  very  different  form  of  life  into  harmony 
with  our  own  hfe  and  aims,  which  have  been  evolved  under 
entirely  different  conditions  and  are  exotic  as  regards  Africa. 
If  I  may  paraphrase  Lord  Lugard’s  phrase  our  ‘dual  mandate’, 
I  would  say  we  have  a  threefold  mandate:  our  mandate  as 
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trustees  for  those  we  found  there,  man  and  beast,  and  that  for 
those  of  our  own  race  and  culture  whom  we  encouraged  to 
settle  there.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  all  these  into 
harmony. 

Now,  the  elephant  comes  in  contact  with  both  indigenous 
and  immigrant  man  because  uncontrolled  elephants  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  human  development,  white  as  well  as  black;  so, 
like  all  our  problems  in  Africa,  elephants  cannot  be  segregated 
in  a  watertight  compartment  and  dealt  with  by  themselves.  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley,  whose  life 
record  in  Africa  and  particularly  latterly  when  he  for  long 
held  the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Fauna  of  the  Empire,  are  sufficient  credentials, 
for  the  following  note  which  was  written  when  I  was  nearly 
at  the  end  of  this  book.  He  writes  that  in  his  view  certain 
points  as  regards  the  elephant  stand  out: 

‘  (i)  The  elephant  in  Africa  must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear 
owing  to  the  action  of  man. 

(ii)  At  the  same  time  no  authority  in  Africa  can  be  expected 
to  tolerate  the  existence  of  more  elephants  than  can  obtain  a 
living  without  undue  interference  with  man’s  efforts. 

(iii)  With  regard  to  man’s  efforts  no  Government  can  be 
expected  to  protect  thousands  of  scattered  huts  like  small 
islands  in  a  sea  of  bush.  The  time  has  come  when  a  concerted 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  these  natives  to  get  together 
and  concentrate  in  places  where  their  joint  efforts  would 
enable  them  to  protect  themselves  against  the  inroads  of  ele¬ 
phant  and  buck.  Such  a  pohcy  would,  moreover,  enable  them 
to  push  back  the  tsetse  fly  and  would  result  in  the  promotion 
of  better  collective  action  for  such  development.  Government 
would  have  to  help  by  inaugurating  measures  to  improve 
water  supplies,  etc.  If  this  pohcy  could  be  adopted  a  balance 
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could  be  arrived  at  between  wild  nature  and  ordered  develop¬ 
ment.’ 

I  have,  I  think,  already  dealt  sufficiently  with  his  points  (i) 
and  (ii).  I  quote  (iii)  at  length  also  because  it  shows  how  these 
problems  are  intertwined  and  I  agree  so  cordially  with  him 
about  the  aim  of  securing  a  balance  between  nature  and  deve¬ 
lopment;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  in  a  book  about  elephant,  I 
can  be  expected  to  enter  into  an  argument  about  closer  settle¬ 
ment  of  native  communities.  I  have  already  quoted  Sir  Apolo 
Kagwa  on  the  question  so  far  as  it  concerns  Uganda  and  the 
inroads  there  by  elephant,  and  will  content  myself,  here,  with 
saying  that  although  I  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hobley’s  con¬ 
tentions  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  approaches 
the  problem,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
Forcible  congregation  or  even  persistent  ‘inducement’  of 
natives  into  big  communities  can  be  very  unpopular  and  may 
cause  quite  disproportionate  discontent,  since  it  seems  to 
thwart  natural  aspirations  and  tend  towards  repression;  there 
is  much  also  to  be  said  for  the  peasant  proprietor;  big  villages 
change  the  nature  of  sanitary  problems;  while  tsetse  may  be 
pushed  back,  soil  erosion  may  be  accelerated,  and  so  on — but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  all  the  pro’s  and  con’s:  that  is  a 
matter  of  broader  policy.  But  this  does  help  to  prove  my  own 
point  that  elephants  cannot  be  considered  as  a  problem  solely 
by  themselves,  wherefore  all  the  more  care  should  be  taken  in 
any  action  regulating  elephant  control.  If  we  are  to  stop  ele¬ 
phant  causing  ‘undue  interference  with  man’s  efforts’  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  organization  of  man’s  efforts  is  reasonable. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  both,  especially  as  in  most 
cases  they  do  not  favour  identical  ground  for  residence. 

If  my  premises  be  granted  then  we  need  to  study  the  ele¬ 
phant  as  we  need,  God  wot,  to  study  the  natives  and,  may  I 
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add,  die  influence  of  a  strange  environment  on  our  own  race, 
for  we  Europeans  are  not  immune  from  the  changes  of  en¬ 
vironment  which  affect  all  living  things  as  every  ecologist 
knows.  The  only  places  at  present  where  we  have  been  able 
to  study  several  aspects  of  elephant  nature  are  in  these  training 
centres,  where  we  have  learned,  for  instance,  that  African 
elephants  in  captivity,  even  in  their  home  country  are,  like  the 
Asiatic  variety,  as  susceptible  to  diseases  as  their  brethren  in  the 
wild  state  are  not;  that  they  can,  contrary  to  previous  belief, 
breed  and  produce  in  captivity  and  so  on. 

But  we  have  learned  much  more.  We  have  learned  more 
about  their  intelligence,  their  adaptability,  their  ability  to 
learn,  their  willingness  to  obey,  their  power  of  affection  for 
man,  or  at  least  for  a  man;  that  their  dishke  of  the  mere  smell 
of  man  remains  acute,  but,  because  of  fresh  associations,  reac¬ 
tions  such  as  fear  become  subdued  or  dormant;  that  noise  is 
not  only  a  warning  to  them,  but  that  some  noises  at  any  rate 
persist  in  being  actually  objectionable:  e.g.  the  click  of  a 
camera  which  is  consequently  rarely  permitted  on  the  train¬ 
ing  stations  (and  Miss  de  Watteville  found  wild  elephants 
tolerating  her  but  not  her  camera).  All  this  as  it  accumulates 
must  be  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  Control  Officers,  and 
particularly,  as  a  guidance  to  future  action,  for  it  supplies  some 
of  the  data  regarding  what  appear  to  be  eradicable  and  what 
ineradicable  characteristics,  between  what  is  instinctive,  what 
is  hereditary  and  what  is  merely  acquired  or  taught. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  explain  briefly,  how  these  captive 
elephants  have  been  domesticated  and  trained  and  then,  still 
more  briefly,  for  its  interest  is  now  largely  academic,  what 
they  have  been  taught  to  do  and  how  they  do  it. 

To  start  with,  let  us  consider  the  broad  lines  of  the  training 
and  here  I  choose  that  independent  observer  Captain  Keith 
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Caldwell.  At  the  time  of  his  inspection  of  Api  (1925)  he 
found  two  Europeans,  146  hunters  and  mahouts  (nearly  all 
Azande)  and  fifty  elephants.  Of  these,  six  were  still  under 
training,  twenty-five  were  trained  but  too  young  to  work 
and  nineteen  were  working  elephants.  All  station  labour  and 
cultivation  were  done  by  the  elephants.  He  proceeds: 

‘The  keynote  of  the  training  system  is  kindness.  Under  no 
circumstances  whatever  may  an  elephant  be  struck.  Breach  of 
this  rule  is  invariably  punished  with  severity.  Whenever  an 
elephant  under  training  obeys  an  order,  or  makes  an  attempt 
to  do  so,  it  receives  a  bit  of  sweet  potato  or  other  delicacy. 
Baskets  of  these  are  stood  about  the  lines  and  are  used  by  any¬ 
one  going  up  to  any  of  the  elephants.  All  working  elephants 
coming  in  from  carting,  ploughing,  etc.,  are  given  a  pine¬ 
apple  as  a  sort  of  special  reward.  As  a  result  of  this  system  all 
the  elephants  seem  very  good-tempered  and  readily  allow 
anyone  to  approach  them.  A  certain  number  of  accidents  have 
occurred — I  was  shown  the  graves  of  half  a  dozen  cornacs 
(mahouts)  killed  at  the  school — but  in  almost  every  case  it 
had  been  the  man’s  own  fault.  (Elephants  deeply  resent  any¬ 
thing  they  consider  an  injustice.)  There  has  never  been  a  case 
of  an  elephant  having  to  be  destroyed  for  vice  or  even  be¬ 
coming  habitually  bad  tempered.’ 

There  is  corroboration  of  this  evidence  as  to  good  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  good  results  ensuing,  but  I  will  not  labour  the 
point,  but  turn  to  the  training,  taking  up  the  tale  where  I  left 
it  immediately  after  the  capture  of  a  calf. 

Training  starts  immediately  after  capture.  Formerly  the 
process  took  many — even  up  to  ten — years.  The  method  at 
present  employed  is  based  on  the  Hindu  system,  somewhat 
mitigated,  however,  as  the  latter  is  considered  cruel.  The  Api 
method  is  much  quicker,  being  completed  in  eight  months. 
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To  achieve  success  energy  and  much  patience,  combined  with 
a  gently  graduated  increase  of  work,  is  necessary,  although 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overstrain  the  animal  as,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  it  is  delicate.  Its  efforts  and  willingness 
are  always  rewarded,  and  the  help  of  the  monitor  elephants 
considerably  facilitates  the  task  of  the  tamer. 

The  first  stage  is  the  approach.  After  the  captive  has  grown 
accustomed  to  his  keeper  a  group  of  trained  men  surround 
the  animal  which  is  tethered  and  hobbled.  Softly  singing  an 
Indian  elephant  song  they  approach  nearer  and  nearer  until  at 
last  they  touch  it.  They  then  beat  time  (gently)  on  the  captive 
with  branches  while  continuing  to  chant  and  meanwhile  the 
animal  is  fed  with  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  pineapple 
and  sugar  cane.  Thus  the  newcomer  is  taught  not  to  mind 
being  handled.  After  about  a  month  comes  the  next  step, 
mounting.  When  the  pupil  is  being  rubbed  down — which  it 
loves — a  mahout  gets  on  its  back,  helped  by  a  rope  round  the 
neck.  Just  at  first  the  young  elephant  simply  trembles  with  fear 
(and  occasionally  tries  to  roll  on  the  mahout)  but  that  stage 
does  not  last  long.  Then  come  lessons  in  kneeling,  lying  down 
and  getting  up.  A  rope  is  tied  to  each  foot  and  the  two  fore¬ 
feet  are  pulled  back  in  such  a  manner  that  the  animal  falls  to 
its  knees  at  the  moment  the  mahout  taps  it  on  the  head — 
which  is  the  future  signal  for  such  action,  and  somewhat 
similarly  for  the  other  movements.  This  stage  takes  a  month. 

The  animal  is  then  put  to  light  work  and,  harnessed  to  a 
monitor,  is  taught  to  walk,  halt,  turn  and  back.  Next,  to  drag 
light  pieces  of  wood,  then  a  tree  trunk,  and  finally  a  small 
wagon  or  plough,  so  that  in  eight  or  nine  months  from 
capture  it  can  be  put  to  work  alone.1  ‘Its  natural  intelligence’, 

1  No  heavy  work  is  permitted  until  the  animal  is  old  enough  to 
undertake  it  safely. 
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says  Baron  Fallon,  ‘greatly  facilitates  the  process  of  training 
for  it  learns  quickly,  remembers  what  it  is  taught,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions  is  a  very  docile  animal.’ 

These  pupils  get  to  know  their  keepers  very  well  and  show 
affection  for  them  which  even  if  it  be  partly  cupboard  love  is 
also  response  to  kindness  and,  from  the  treatment  always 
given  them,  obedience  is  never  due  to  fear  of  punishment  if 
they  should  disobey,  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  creditable 
and  justifies  the  high  place  claimed  for  the  elephant  in  the 
intelligence  ranking  quoted  elsewhere.  Monsieur  C.  Huff- 
mann  says,  ‘They  are  by  nature  sociable  and  love  to  be 
caressed  and  encouraged  by  talk.  The  songs  of  their  mahouts 
seem  to  calm  them.  They  know  these  men  well  and  readily 
obey  them.’  All  of  which  surely  shows  that  there  must  be 
unfathomed  opportunities  with  this  animal  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  get  friendly  with  him.  Taking  a  long  view  the  outlook 
for  an  understanding  co-operation  to  which  both  man  and 
beast  will  contribute  seems  hopeful. 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  wilds  so  it  is  recorded  of  the 
elephant  in  captivity  that  it  walks  rapidly  but  neither  trots  nor 
gallops  which  discounts  some  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
its  speeds.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  even  in  the  first  hundred  yards 
or  so  it  ever  reaches  twenty  miles  an  hour.1  Another  point 
noticed  with  the  young  pupils  confirms  field  observation,  for 
these  elephants  ‘possess  a  playful  disposition,  when  young, 
and  enjoy  teasing  their  companions’. 

These  captives  work  from  sunrise  to  1 1  a.m.  They  are  then 

1  H.  A.  Bryden  in  Country  Life,  ‘Big  Game  Shooting,’  puts  it  as  high 
as  thirty  miles  per  hour,  but  I  cannot  accept  this.  Baker  puts  it  at 
fifteen  for  some  hundred  yards,  and  then  reducing  to  ten,  eight  and 
six.  I  should  estimate  the  maximum  at  start  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
When  an  elephant  is  charging  the  hunter  is  not  a  competent  judge  of 
speed. 
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led  to  the  water,  and  pass  the  afternoon  in  shady  pasture, 
bathe  again  at  5  p.m.  and  are  then  kraaled  for  the  night.  The 
elephant  eats  from  200  to  300  kgs.  of  vegetable  foodstuffs 
daily;  leaves,  grass,  fruits,  grain  and  roots.  It  will  root  up 
cassava  and  sweet  potato.  The  elephants  become  so  thorough¬ 
ly  domesticated  that  they  make  no  effort  to  escape  and  if  one 
strays  far  from  the  rest  he  hurries  back  to  rejoin  them.  It  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  send  a  search  party  for  casual 
truants,  and  no  elephant  has  ever  been  lost.  Major  Foran’s 
comments  on  this  last  part  are  more  detailed  and  the  following 
is  worth  quoting  as  a  good  picture  by  an  eye  witness: 

Towards  sunset  the  mahouts  climb  on  the  necks  of  several 
monitors,  give  the  signal  to  move  off  and  lead  the  way.  The 
remainder  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  in  the  river 
they  bathe  and  gambol  like  a  lot  of  high  spirited  schoolboys, 
and  deluge  each  other  with  water  squirted  from  their  trunks. 
The  trained  beasts  look  after  the  smallest  calves.  .  .  .  Should  a 
small  calf  want  to  rush  straight  into  the  water  the  older  animal 
holds  it  back  with  his  trunk  and  cools  the  youngster  off  with  a 
shower  bath,  after  which  wise  precaution  the  calf  is  allowed 
to  drink  and  bathe  in  the  cold  water  with  its  elders.  .  .  .  But 
what  follows  the  river  parade  is  even  more  interesting.  At  5 
p.m.  the  supper  drum  is  sounded  from  the  elephant  lines.  The 
bathers  instantly  spread  out  their  huge  ears  to  listen,  hurry  out 
of  the  water  and  start  homewards.  Without  being  told  they 
know  what  that  drum  means.  As  they  emerge  from  the  water 
the  elder  ones  lift  their  trunks  and  quest  for  the  scent  of  their 
small  charges.  They  will  not  return  to  the  farm  until  the 
calves  have  been  brought  to  heel.  .  .  .  These  monitors  enforce 
discipline  and  take  their  responsibilities  seriously.  If  a  young¬ 
ster  proves  insolent  or  disobedient  he  is  corrected  by  a  smart 
blow  from  a  monitor’s  trunk.  Although  the  smaller  calves  are 
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sometimes  obstreperous,  yet  the  monitors  can  quickly  subdue 
them.  While  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron  they  show  marked 
devotion  to  their  charges  and  take  great  pride  in  their  proper 
up-bringing.’  This  is  obviously  the  application  in  captivity  of 
the  natural  gift  for  teaching  and  learning  which  is  observable 
in  the  wild  state  and  tends  to  show  that  the  theory  advanced 
earher  that  knowledge  conveyed  by  teaching  plays  a  bigger 
part  in  elephant  life,  in  comparison  with  instinct,  than  it  does 
with  most  other  animals. 

When  the  elephants  get  back  to  the  lines  they  are  fed,  and 
this  has  distinct  bearing  on  the  question  of  economics.  Owing 
to  the  excellent  choice  of  sites  for  these  farms  feeding  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  but  in  many  parts  of  Africa  it  would  be  costly  and  in 
transport  over  some  routes  suitable  and  adequate  forage 
would  prove  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  As  regards  the 
farms,  however,  M.  Huffmann  says  the  upkeep  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  costs  httle  as  he  pastures  in  the  forest  and  brings  back, 
himself,  supplementary  food  cut  by  the  mahout.  The  bananas 
and  pawpaws  grow  and  ripen  with  the  minimum  of  attention 
and  cost  httle  more  than  the  expense  of  planting. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  thus  described.  On  arrival  at  the 
lines  each  pair  (monitor  and  calf)  goes  to  his  particular  place 
and  carefully  examines  what  has  been  provided.  They  pick  it 
over  and  sample  it.  They  have  no  intention  of  eating  any¬ 
thing  of  which  they  disapprove,  a  well-known  feature  with 
zoo  elephants  and  casual  suppliers  of  food  among  the  visitors. 
When  satisfied  with  the  fare,  and  before  starting  to  eat  they 
go  off  to  investigate  a  large  mound  of  grass,  branches  and 
other  foodstuff  deposited  in  a  central  spot,  which  is  a  com¬ 
munal  dump  and  available  for  all.  After  close  examination 
with  trunk  and  tusk  each  sorts  out  the  pieces  that  make  most 
appeal  to  him  which  he  removes  and  places  at  his  feet.  There 
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is  no  argument  or  rough  play:  none  disputes  the  ownership  of 
another’s  find.  When  satisfied  that  he  has  enough  suitable 
food,  it  is  picked  up  between  tusks  and  trunk  and  carried  back 
as  an  extra  course  for  his  own  individual  supper.  How  is  that 
for  orderliness  and  manners,  besides  showing  a  wonderful 
adaptation  to  a  new  environment? 

Then  comes  a  roll  call,  each  one  replying  to  his  name  and 
being  petted  and  getting  a  titbit  by  hand.  After  that  comes 
bed.  The  elephants  are  shackled  at  night  by  fore  and  hind  legs 
in  long  and  spotlessly  clean  lines,  much  as  is  done  in  the  horse¬ 
lines  in  a  cavalry  regiment’s  bivouac.  The  Azande  perform 
picket  duties  during  the  night  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
their  charges — and  their  friends. 

What  practical  work  can  and  do  these  elephants  accom¬ 
plish?  That  is  the  next  point  to  consider.  The  idea  of  long 
distance  transport  was  abandoned  some  time  ago  owing  to 
food  difficulties  and  the  advent  and  rapid  development  of 
motor  roads.  Local  transport  has,  however,  been  continued 
and  one  mature  elephant  can  haul  as  big  a  load  as  a  span  of 
sixteen  oxen.  Compared  with  mechanical  transport  and  trac¬ 
tor  work:  a  tractor  uses  petrol  (or  an  equivalent)  costing  from 
seven  to  nine  francs  a  htre;  the  elephant  and  the  tractor  are 
priced  at  approximately  the  same  sum,  between  30,000  and 
70,000  francs  (1931  figures),  but  the  tractor  even  when  well 
cared  for  and  driven  by  a  white  mechanic  lasts  but  a  few  years, 
whereas  there  are  elephants  on  these  farms  which  have  already 
been  in  service  over  twenty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
long  run  elephant  traction  only  costs  one-fifth  of  motor 
traction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elephant  must  reach  an  age 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  before  it  can  be  worked,  and  a 
cow  elephant  cannot  be  worked  for  two  years  each  time  she 
gives  birth  (for,  let  me  repeat,  they  do  breed  in  captivity). 
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A  few  further  details  of  the  work  done  on  the  farm,  to 
which  it  is  almost  entirely  restricted  although  a  few  have 
been,  and  are  hired  out  satisfactorily,  may  be  welcome:  some 
because,  although  controlled,  they  are  in  all  essentials  natural 
habits  and  some  because  they  are  totally  acquired  accomplish¬ 
ments.  One  particularly  useful  service  has  been  in  clearing 
land.  By  means  of  its  trunk  the  elephant  tears  up  scrub  and 
bush  while  it  deals  with  bigger  trees  by  pushing  at  the  trunks 
with  its  head,  using  tremendous  force.  In  uprooting  trees  its 
value  is  great.  With  the  help  of  a  rope  it  will  tear  up  the  whole 
tree  quicker  than  a  big  gang  of  men.  Its  working  principle  is 
to  use  its  weight.  A  slowly  applied  heave  on  the  shoulder- 
brace  is  sufficient  to  dislodge  the  root  or  stump,  after  which 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  pulling,  effort  being  always  applied 
with  quietly  increasing  energy,  and  never  by  jerks.  Is  this, 
then,  the  answer  in  nature  to  the  old  conundrum  as  to  what 
happens  when  an  irresistible  force  meets  an  immovable  ob¬ 
ject?  The  smaller  parts  of  the  cleared  timber  are  then  carried 
off  in  the  trunk  and  the  heavy  wood  is  cleared  away  by  means 
of  harness.  At  Bambesa  a  pair  of  elephants  shifted  sixty  tons  of 
wood  150  metres  in  one  day.  In  clearing  land  it  is  computed 
(Baron  Fallon)  that  two  elephants  can  do  the  work  of  fifty 
men. 

Work  on  the  lands  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  elephant 
as  he  likes  walking  on  soft  cultivated  ground  and  is  singularly 
clever  at  keeping  a  straight  furrow.  A  pair  of  elephants  can 
draw  a  three  or  four  disc  plough  with  a  total  width  of  from 
•80  to  1  metre — over  as  much  ground,  and  as  quickly  as  a 
Fordson  tractor;  but  the  advantage  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
ground-clearing  operations  as  the  elephant  feels  such  ob¬ 
stacles  as  stumps  or  rocks  and  stops  instantaneously,  whereas 
the  tractor  goes  on  and  damages  the  plough. 
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Elephants  transported,  the  boilers  and  other  heavy  machin¬ 
ery  used  in  the  cotton  ginneries  at  Uele,  material  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  transport  on  lorries.  They  also  removed  the  same 
when  these  ginneries  were  evacuated  in  1926-27.  They  have 
also  given  good  service  with  ‘Texaf ’,  at  the  Dembia  Planta¬ 
tions,  Bambesa,  with  the  Order  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  the  Agricultural  Service  at  Stanleyville  and  elsewhere. 
But  now,  as  Commandant  Offerman’s  most  recent  article 
sadly  records,  despite  the  success  achieved,  the  whole  scheme 
so  brilliantly  conceived,  so  patiently,  ably  and  triumphantly 
carried  out  is  dead  (le  but  essentiel  est  atteint ).  Gangala  na 
Bodio,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  scheme  in  1927 
instead  of  Api,  is  the  only  elephant  farm  remaining,  and  on  it 
are  now  barely  a  hundred  elephants. 

This  great  experiment  is  marking  time,  but  for  what? 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Commandant  Offerman,  some  thousands  of  elephants 
concentrated  in  a  practically  uninhabited  country  and  now 
for  several  years  strictly  preserved  and  protected  from  moles¬ 
tation.  It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  Mark  Time  should  be 
followed  by  Halt,  and  then  by  Dismiss.  There  must  be  work 
for  these  domesticated  elephants  to  do,  and  for  the  European 
staff  and  the  Azande  mahouts,  if  not  in  utility  services,  then  in 
some  other  and  perhaps  widely  differing  direction. 

But  such  work  may  bring  in  no  financial  return,  poor 
Africa’s  inevitable  and  ever-recurring  obstacle;  and  Belgium 
is  already  shouldering  a  heavy  annual  burden  by  her  fine 
interpretation  of  that  word  trusteeship  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mandated  territory  of  which  she  asssumed  control.  Might 
there  not  be  an  International  Trust  to  take  control  of  this  huge 
natural  elephant  reserve1  and  place  it  in  charge  of  the  personnel 
1  The  Parc  National  Albert  already  has  an  International  Board. 
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both  human  and.  animal,  which  have  been  so  patiently  and 
intelligently  accumulated  in  the  Uele  district  of  the  Belgian 
Congo  during  the  last  forty  years?  We  have  so  much  to  learn, 
so  much  to  redeem. 
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African  Natives  and  Elephants 

This  book  is  not  an  anthropological  study,  but  the  African 
native  comes  into  the  picture,  just  as  references  to  the 
elephant  appear  in  books  on  the  native  since  the  elephant 
enters  into  his  life  precisely  as  he  enters  into  the  life  of  the 
native,  so  some  examples  of  this  inter-relation  seem  apposite 
in  these  pages.  Usually  it  is  not  a  happy  association  between 
the  two,  but  one  of  antagonism:  a  mixture  of  raids  and  re¬ 
prisals,  of  incompatibility  in  aims  and  ideas,  of  mutual  fear. 
Some  natives  are  of  the  elephant  totem  and  even  offer  up  a 
sacrifice  when  they  hear  of  an  elephant’s  death;  to  others  ele¬ 
phant  meat  is  tabu,  although  among  most  tribes  it  is  greedily 
eaten,  and  its  bulk  was  the  original  cause  of  elephant  hunting. 

The  most  relevant  part  here  is  the  obsession  of  fear  in 
natives’  minds  about  elephants,  and  this  is  made  particularly 
manifest  in  dreams.  We  all  know  of  men  who  long  after  the 
war  had  recurrent  nightmares  of  their  experiences  in  the 
trenches,  while  others  among  us  suffer  from  the  terribly 
realistic  reproduction  in  our  sleeping  hours  of  some  huge 
lorry  bearing  down  upon  us  while  we  are  too  paralysed  with 
fear  to  move,  and  some  dream  of  falling  off  cliffs,  or  of  rail¬ 
way  accidents,  or  even  of  everlastingly  missing  trains.  Afri¬ 
cans  cannot  dream  of  such  things,  for  these  have  not  come 
sufficiently  within  their  ken,  but  they  dream  of  things  of 
which  most  of  us  over  here  have  no  experience  but  which  run 
persistently  through  their  sub-conscious  minds  because  they 
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are  familiar  with  the  risks  and  dangers  inseparable  from  living 
in  a  ramshackle  hut,  or  walking  on  their  lawful  occasions 
practically  defenceless  in  elephant  infested  country.  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  recital  of  a  specimen  dream,  with  its  similarity — 
but  for  its  setting — to  our  own  familiar  nightmares,  may 
bring  home  to  readers  over  here  that  elephants  in  parts  of 
Africa  are  a  real  living  danger  to  the  human  inhabitants,  and 
that  statements  to  that  effect  are  not  merely  figments  of  the 
imagination  or  tall  stories  invented  by  white  men  to  justify  a 
cruel  blood-sport’  or  to  excuse  elephant  control.  At  the  end  of 
this  chapter  I  will  also  transcribe  two  African  fables  (in  which 
the  continent  is  so  rich)  from  the  Wemba  tribe  to  which 
Chuma,  Katangashya,  Kashimoto  and  my  other  friends  be¬ 
longed,  to  show,  further,  how  the  elephant  enters  their 
traditional  stories. 

But  this  dream  is  one  which  was  recounted  by  one  of  the 
Azande,  the  other  tribe  to  which  particular  reference  has  been 
made.  It  is  recorded  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Evans  Pritchard  in  his 
Witchcraft  among  the  Azande,  and  he  is  generally  accepted  as  an 
unimpeachable  authority. 

To  start  with  it  is  necessary  to  explain  one  or  two  points.  If 
a  man  is  attacked  by  an  elephant  he  believes  that  this  is 
caused  by  the  witchcraft  of  some  enemy.  The  Supreme  Being, 
not  witchcraft,  created  elephants  and  gave  them  tusks  and 
trunks  and  huge  legs  so  that  they  can  pierce  men  and  fling 
them  into  the  air  and  reduce  them  to  pulp  by  kneeling  on 
them,  but  why  should  this  particular  man  on  this  occasion 
have  been  attacked  by  a  particular  beast?  It  is  argued  that  this 
man  would  not  have  suffered  had  he  not  been  bewitched.  It 
was  witchcraft  which  used  God’s  creation,  the  elephant,  as  its 
agent.  All  bad  dreams  or  nightmares  of  the  Azande  refer  to 
attacks  caused  by  witchcraft,  an  all-pervading,  ever-present 
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obsession,  and  the  commonest  are  dreams  of  being  chased  by 
lions,  leopards  or  elephants  or  being  attacked  by  men  with 
animals’  heads.  Sometimes  a  man  is  attacked  by  snakes:  he 
runs  away  from  one  to  find  another  in  front  of  him  and  they 
twist  themselves  around  him;  and,  then,  there  are  rainbow- 
snakes  and  water-leopards  and  other  weird  fantasies.  But  here 
is  the  dream: 

‘I  slept  soundly,’  said  the  narrator,  Kamanga,  ‘and  dreams 
came  to  me,  and  I  dreamed  a  dream.  A  man  came  in  the  guise 
of  an  elephant  and  began  to  attack  me.  This  elephant  stood 
outside  my  hut  and  put  its  trunk  through  the  side  of  the  roof 
and  pulled  me  outside. 

‘The  bottom  part  of  its  body  was  like  a  man,  and  its  head 
was  the  head  of  an  elephant.  It  had  hair  like  grass  on  its  head 
so  that  its  head  resembled  the  head  of  an  aged  man.1 1  sprang 
in  haste  before  it  from  where  it  threw  me  and  began  to  run 
and  run.  It  pursued  me  and  I  climbed  a  tree.  It  continued  to 
pursue  me  and  rubbed  its  head  against  the  tree  and  I  was 
perched  just  above  its  back.  It  walked  about  looking  for  me 
and  threw  its  trunk  this  way  and  that,  and  I  was  on  the  tree. 
It  searched  after  me  in  vain  and  it  moved  away  from  the  tree 
and  went  and  stood  some  way  behind  it  and  gazed  round 
after  me.  I  remained  there  for  a  long  time  where  I  was,  and 
then  jumped  down  from  the  tree.  As  it  was  looking  round  it 
saw  me  and  charged  furiously  at  me  to  try  once  more  again  to 
kill  me.  It  had  only  just  started  on  its  path  when  I  woke  from 
the  dream.’ 

I  wish  someone  would  collate  traditions,  beliefs  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  African  races  with  regard  to  elephant,  or  it  may  get 
too  late  as  elephants  and  the  natives  become  more  and  more 

1  It  seems  to  have  been  changing  its  form  in  the  course  of  the  dream, 
as  so  often  happens  with  us. 
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segregated,  and  Africans  start  dreaming  of  being  pursued  by 
motor  cars  and  aeroplanes.  There  are,  or  were  (I  think  ‘are’ 
is  still  correct)  quite  interesting  customs  connected  with  the 
killing  of  an  elephant  and  I  take  the  following  from  Sheane 
and  Gouldsbury’s  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  for  I 
helped  considerably  in  the  compiling  of  this  book  (as  is  duly 
acknowledged  in  the  preface).  Both  authors  have  passed  on 
and  the  book,  published  in  1911,  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
The  tribe  here  is  Wemba. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  white  men  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  assumed  the  government  of  the  land  so  that  many  cus¬ 
toms  inevitably  fell  into  disuse  or  became  modified,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  elephants  was  strictly  restricted  to  a  certain  class  of 
fundi  or  expert  hunter.  Held  in  the  utmost  esteem  these  men 
formed  a  society — the  tribes  in  this  area  were  rich  in  societies 
or  guilds — called  uwanga  wa  nsofu,  with  its  own  secret  lan¬ 
guage  (or  phrases),  initiation  ceremony  and  body  marks.  The 
tail  and  one  of  the  tusks  (sometimes  both)  were  the  perquisite 
of  the  chief,  the  chimbo  or  left-hand  tusk  was  a  symbol  of  the 
lordship  of  the  country  and  the  chief’s  prestige  would  have 
suffered  considerably  had  that  tusk  been  withheld.1  It  was 
when  the  chimbo  was  small  that  the  chief  generally  kept  both 
tusks  and  compensated  the  fundi  in  some  other  way  for  the 
second.  At  Maruli,  the  sacred  burial  place  of  the  Wemba 
chiefs,  and  the  residence  of  the  priestly  caste,  it  was  a  royal 
chimbo  that  was  used  in  the  ceremonies  for  making  rain. 

Part  of  the  tail,  which  has  great  value,  since  even  a  single 
hair  is  much  coveted,  was  almost  invariably  given  to  the 
fundi,  and  if  he  killed  two  elephants  he  generally  received  one 


1  This  was  the  reason  why  one  of  the  first  acts  of  white  government 
— in  this  case  the  British  South  Africa  Company — was  to  claim  as  a 
right  all  ‘ground’  tusks:  it  was  symbolic  and  was  accepted  as  such. 


M.E.A. 
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tail  in  its  entirety,  although  still  handing  over  each  chimbo. 
The  good  jundi  would  also  receive  presents  of  salt,  calico, 
blankets,  etc.,  and  would  ultimately  be  given  a  village  (i.e. 
made  a  village  headman).  It  was  in  this  way  Chuma  became  a 
petty  chief.  When  Chief  Luchembe  had  been  given  a  district 
— the  southern  marches  of  the  Wemba  Kingdom — he  was 
very  young,  so  his  father,  the  great  Mwamba  of  Mafula,  ap¬ 
pointed  Chuma  his  tutor  as  well  as  his  fundi.  The  time  came 
when  Luchembe  (still  ahve,  I  am  glad  to  say,  although  I  regret 
to  hear  in  bad  health)  felt  himself  old  enough  to  dispense  with 
a  tutor,  and  gave  Chuma  a  group  of  villages  to  rule  over. 
Chuma,  however,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  after 
someone,  so — while  accepting  the  sub-chieftainship — he  came 
to  me,  and  his  attachment  to  my  person  added  considerably 
to  my  status  in  native  eyes.  As  long  as  I  was  at  Mpika  he  lived 
in  his  own  village  and  only  accompanied  me  when  I  was  on 
ulendo 1  (as  we  called  safari),  but  after  I  left  he  lived  with  me 
wherever  I  was  until  he  died,  only  returning  to  his  home 
when  I  took  long  leave. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  a  fundi’ s  initiation.  The 
postulant  applied  to  one  of  the  wachiwinda,  or  elders  of  the 
uwanga  for  permission  to  join  the  guild.  He  was  sent  out  into 
the  bush  or  woodland  accompanied  by  a  fundi,  who  told  him 
to  fire  at  some  animal  when  he  pointed  it  out  to  him.  At  the 
period  now  being  described,  guns — supplied  by  the  Arabs  for 
elephant  killing  and  for  slave  raids  among  neighbouring 
tribes — were  common  with  the  Wa-Wemba.  If  the  postulant 
proved  successful  with  his  shot  he  was  accepted  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  appeared  among  the  fraternity  and  pre¬ 
sented  four  doti,  i.e.  sixteen  yards  of  calico,  and  a  hoe  (or  a 
goat)  to  the  principal  chiwinda. 

1  Really  luendo  in  Chi-Wemba. 
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The  actual  ceremony  of  initiation,  a  principal  part  of  which 
was  the  tattooing  with  the  guild-marks,  took  place  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  and,  of  course,  only  members  of  the 
guild  were  present.  One  fundi  was  detailed  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  incisions,  which  were  done  with  a  native  razor — that 
quaint  instrument  identical  in  shape  with  the  razor  used  in 
ancient  Egypt.  The  ‘medicine’  used  was  concocted  of  the 
following  ingredients:  the  nkolomino  (?  Adam’s  apple)  of  a 
Hon;  small  bones  of  the  inondo  and  ngoshye  snakes;  certain 
portions  of  the  ingufwilila,  a  snake  ‘larger  than  a  python’  said 
to  be  found  across  the  (then)  German  border,  all  of  which 
were  pounded  and  mixed  into  a  paste  with  honey — a  piece  of 
which  the  size  of  an  ordinary  safety-match  box  was  said  to  be 
worth  a  large  tusk;  the  nsomo  or  nerve  of  a  tusk  was  added, 
with  skin  from  the  ribs,  forehead  and  tail  of  the  elephant,  and 
parings  of  his  toe-nails.  The  mixture  was  then  dried  and 
charred,  after  which  small  pieces  were  powdered  and  rubbed 
into  the  initiate’s  incisions  with  the  result  that  small  oval  or 
lozenge  shaped  cicatrices  resulted. 

On  the  day  of  initiation  the  novice  received  five  cicatrices 
below  the  second  joint  of  the  right  thumb,  one  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  one  just  above  the  right  eye:  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  hand,  shoulder  and  eye  which  he  would  thereafter  use  in 
shooting.  Subsequently,  for  the  first  elephant  he  killed  he 
would  receive  seven  more  such  marks  higher  up  the  right 
forearm.  When  the  right  forearm  was  completely  covered, 
the  marks  would  be  continued  on  the  left  arm.  Apparently, 
after  a  certain  number  of  elephants  had  been  killed,  the  fundi 
was  entitled  to  finish  the  tattooing  of  his  arms  with  as  many 
marks  as  he  thought  fit. 

The  effect  attributed  to  the  uwanga  medicine  was  to  render 
the  hunter  invisible  to  his  quarry,  and  the  mulamba,  or 
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specialist,  who  provided  it,  was  paid  large  sums  for  his  services. 
After  the  initiation  the  participators  returned  to  the  village, 
where  beer  was  drunk,  a  white  cock  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
wachiivinda,  and  women  and  children  joined  in  the  dancing 
and  singing  until  a  late  hour. 

Well  defined  ceremonies  (varying  in  different  localities) 
undoubtedly  attended  the  cutting-up  of  an  elephant  and,  al¬ 
though  not  now  practised  in  their  entirety,  are  still  far  from 
obsolete.  A  burning  torch  was  passed  round  the  dead  animal 
and  under  the  legs  lying  uppermost,  if  he  had  fallen  on  his 
side,  and  finally  the  elephant  was  slapped  with  it  on  the  fore¬ 
head  until  the  flame  was  extinguished.  At  this  stage  the  song 
Chonde  Chalima  was  sung  and  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  ceremony  while  one  of  the  hunters  stood  upon  the  carcase 
and  the  people  danced  round  about  it.  The  skin  was  then  cut, 
a  beginning  being  usually  made  at  the  neck.  Next  came  the 
cutting  out  of  the  tusks  (if  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them 
to  come  out  without  hacking  them  out).  First,  the  head  was 
severed  and  stood  on  end  so  that  the  tips  of  the  tusks  pointed 
upwards,  supports  of  branches  being  used  if  the  animal  was  a 
big  one.  The  skin  and  meat  between  the  tusks  was  then  cut 
away  and  afterwards  the  casing  removed  with  an  axe,  and  the 
tusks  removed.  These  were  then  carried  to  a  fire,  which  had 
been  made  ready,  and  put  in  it  for  a  few  moments  to  facilitate 
scraping  them  clean  and  removing  the  nsomo  or  nerve,  which 
was  drawn  out  on  the  point  of  a  knife.  Leaves  were  chewed 
and  spat  out  on  the  tusks  whilst  all  this  was  proceeding  and 
also  upon  the  nsomo  itself  the  moment  it  was  extracted.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  nerve  was,  indeed,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
ceremony  and  was  most  secretly  performed  out  of  sight  of  the 
uninitiated:  the  general  belief  being  that  if  an  uninitiated  man 
saw  it  he  would  become  impotent,  while,  if  even  a  properly 
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initiated  fundi  attempted  to  cook  and  eat  it  the  same  fate 
would  befall  him  and,  also,  he  would  be  cast  out  of  the  guild 
in  disgrace.  The  nerve  was  ceremoniously  buried. 

I  was  never  initiated  as  a  fundi,  and  indeed  I  had  no  claim  to 
such  an  honour;  but  after  the  death  of  Shikulu  I  was  made  a 
sort  of  honorary  member  of  the  guild  and  then  and  thereafter 
permitted  to  attend  the  nerve-extraction  and  look  upon  it.  I 
was  too  excited  at  the  time  to  remember  all  that  happened, 
but  I  do  remember  that  some  of  the  chewed  leaves  were  spat 
upon  me.  I  think  this  ceremony  and  ritual  in  some  form  or 
other  was  fairly  universal  because,  in  Uganda,  Chuma  was 
quite  competent  and  precise  in  sifting  the  local  fundis  qualified 
to  attend  from  those  not  qualified,  and  his  authority  was  not 
questioned. 

Many  superstitions  exist  as  regards  the  power  of  controlling 
an  elephant’s  movements,  such  as  tying  knots  in  growing 
grass  to  prevent  elephants  from  entering  cultivated  ground, 
and  placing  a  large  white  bead  near  their  droppings  to  hold 
them  up  on  the  march.  Miss  de  Watteville  also  records  that  it 
is  considered  extremely  lucky  for  a  hunter  to  witness  ele¬ 
phants  at  play,  and  omens  enter  very  largely  into  the  lives  of 
all  Africans. 

These  could  be  multiplied  considerably,  but  they  are  only 
intended  as  samples  and  I  think  that  an  expansion  of  any 
section  of  this  chapter  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  this 
nature.  Short  sketches  of  the  elephant  in  relation  to  native  life 
help  to  complete  the  picture.  Too  many  of  them  would  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  main  theme;  so  I  will  conclude  the 
chapter  with  two  brief  Wemba  fables,  one  in  which  the  hare 
outwits  an  elephant,  a  hippo  and  a  hyena;  the  other  in  which 
he  outwits  some  elephant  hunters;  and  for  those  who  do  not 
know  it  I  should  explain  that  the  hare  is  generally  the  hero,  the 
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smart  fellow,  in  these  fables  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  absolutely 
no  moral  attached ! 


The  Hare,  the  Elephant  and  the  Hippopotamus 

The  hare  was  taking  a  walk  one  day,  carrying  a  long  rope. 
He  met  an  elephant.  ‘Let’s  have  a  tug-of-war’,  said  he,  ‘to  see 
which  of  us  is  the  stronger.’  ‘You  are  trying  to  fool  me,  Hare,’ 
said  the  elephant.  ‘You  are  no  bigger  than  one  of  my  molar 
teeth.  I’ll  pull  you  with  my  trunk  and  toss  you  into  the  sky.’ 
‘Maybe,  maybe  not,’  answered  the  hare.  ‘All  the  same,  let  me 
put  this  rope  round  your  neck.  I’ll  go  down  by  the  river  and  I 
bet  you  won’t  be  able  to  pull  me  up  to  here.’  The  elephant 
agreed  to  humour  him  and  let  him  put  a  loop  of  the  rope 
round  his  neck.  The  hare  then  uncoiled  the  rope  as  he  walked 
to  the  river,  where  he  found  a  fine  big  hippopotamus.  ‘Let’s 
have  a  bet,’  he  greeted  him.  ‘I’ll  tie  this  rope  to  you  and  go  up 
the  hill  and  you  won’t  pull  me  back  to  the  river.’  ‘Hare,’  said 
the  hippo,  ‘you  are  laughing  at  me.  I  can  throw  a  canoe  into 
the  air  with  one  toss  of  my  head — are  you  stronger  than  I 
am?’  ‘I  don’t  know,’  replied  the  hare,  ‘can  I  tie  this  rope  to 
you,  and  we’ll  find  out.’  ‘Right  you  are,’  came  the  answer, 
‘tie  away,  and  then  you’ll  see.’ 

So  the  hare  tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  the  hippo  and 
ran  away  up  the  hill  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  rope,  where  he 
hid  among  some  saplings  and  undergrowth.  The  two  huge 
animals  began  to  pull  against  each  other  with  all  their  might, 
but  all  in  vain.  At  length  tired  of  the  struggle  they  gave  it  up 
and  advanced  towards  each  other,  meeting  near  the  spot 
where  master  hare  was  squatting.  ‘What!’  shouted  the  ele¬ 
phant.  ‘It’s  you,  Hippo,  is  it,  against  whom  I’ve  been  tugging 
all  this  time?’  and,  ‘What!  Elephant,’  answered  the  hippo, 
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‘it’s  you,  is  it,  against  whom  I  have  been  striving?-— I  thought 
it  was  the  hare.’  ‘  So  did  I,’  answered  the  elephant,  because  he 
bet  me  I  couldn’t  pull  him.’  ‘He  said  the  same  to  me,  snorted 
the  hippo.  ‘He  has  had  us  both  properly.  Let’s  find  him  and 
kill  him.’ 

They  found  the  hare  close  by,  tied  him  up,  took  him  along 
and  hung  him  up  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  went  off  to 
fetch  some  firewood  to  grill  him.  While  they  were  away  a 
hyena  came  along.  ‘Hello!’  said  he.  What  are  you  doing 
there,  Master  Hare?’  ‘Alas!’  sobbed  the  hare.  The  elephant 
and  the  hippo  have  tied  me  and  slung  me  up  here,  because 
they  want  to  make  me  eat  bones.  That  worries  me  a  lot  be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  I  haven’t  the  right  teeth  for  cracking  bones.’ 
‘Oh,  ho!’  laughed  the  hyena.  ‘It’s  I  who  have  the  teeth  for 
that.  I’ll  take  your  place.’  ‘That’s  an  idea,’  replied  the  hare. 
‘Untie  me  quickly.’  With  one  snap  of  his  powerful  jaws  the 
hyena  severed  the  rope  and  set  free  the  hare,  who  scuttled 
away.  The  elephant  and  the  hippo  then  returned  and  were 
amazed  to  find  the  hyena  in  the  hare’s  place.  ‘What  are  you 
doing  here?’  they  asked  simultaneously.  ‘The  hare  told  me  , 
came  the  prompt  reply,  ‘that  you  wanted  to  force  him  to  eat 
bones,  and  as  he  has  no  teeth  for  that  work,  and  as  I  have, 
bring  me  the  bones!’  ‘Here  they  are,’  answered  the  elephant 
and  threw  his  load  of  firewood  on  to  the  hyena,  laying  him 
out  on  the  ground  and  killing  him.  They  then  set  fire  to  the 
wood  and  burned  him. 

Kashimi  Kapera.1 

The  Hare  and  the  Elephant-Hunters 

Overcome  by  hunger  some  men  set  out  to  hunt  elephants 
so  that  they  could  get  much  meat  and  fat  to  supplement  the 

TThe  tale  is  told. 
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unsustaining  meals  of  wild  roots  and  leaves  on  which  they 
were  living.  These  men  had  very  long  hair.  Having  killed  and 
cut  up  an  elephant  they  went  off  again  to  have  more  hunting, 
leaving  one  of  their  number  to  mount  guard  over  the  meat 
and  to  cook  a  meal  for  them  against  their  return.  The  hare 
passed  by  and,  seeing  a  great  stack  of  meat,  promised  himself 
that  he  would  fare  well.  He  drew  near  to  the  cook  and  greeted 
him.  ^Vhat  beautiful  hair  you  have,  sir;  but  how  much  finer 
you  would  look  if  it  were  plaited.  Won’t  you  let  me  plait  it 
for  you?’  ‘Certainly,’  answered  the  man,  ‘I  should  like  you  to 
do  it.  Good,  said  the  hare.  Come  and  sit  here  and  lean  your 
back  against  this  tree.  Now  put  the  head  back  a  bit,  chin  up, 
and  I’ll  plait  your  hair  splendidly.’  ‘But  I’ll  go  off  to  sleep  in 
that  position.’  ‘That  doesn’t  matter.  Go  to  sleep  by  all  means 
if  you  feel  like  it,  said  the  hare,  and  he  added  softly,  with  a 
chuckle.  ‘So  much  the  better  for  me.’  He  then  took  the  long 
hair  and  quietly  set  to  work,  tying  it  in  a  tight  knot  behind 
the  tree,  so  that  the  man  was  made  fast  and  could  not  get 
away.  Then  he  went  to  the  cook  pot  and  stuffed  himself  as 
full  as  he  could  with  meat,  after  which,  taking  up  the  pot,  he 
poured  all  the  gravy  left  in  it  over  the  head  of  the  sleeping 
cook  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

On  their  return  that  evening  the  hunters’  eyes  fell  on  this 
amazing  spectacle.  They  quickly  set  their  comrade  free  and 
demanded  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  ‘Cursed  little 
haref  they  cried,  ‘wait  till  we  catch  the  rascal,  and  then  we’ll 
The  hare  who  was  hidden  not  so  far  away,  said  softly  to 
himself:  Yes,  my  friends,  but  you  haven’t  caught  me  yet !’ 

The  next  day  the  hunters  went  off  again  to  look  for  ele¬ 
phant  and  once  more  detailed  one  of  their  number  to  do  the 
cooking,  but  not  the  same  one  they  had  left  the  day  before. 
Master  hare  came  back  and  greeted  this  man.  ‘Ah!  sir,’  he  said 
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‘How  plaits  would  become  you.’  ‘Come,  then,  and  plait  my 
hair,’  said  the  man.  ‘Sit  you  then  against  this  tree,’  continued 
the  hare.  The  man  sat  down  and  the  hare  tied  him  securely  to 
the  tree  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eat  the  meat  and  annoint  the  cook’s  head  with  the 
gravy  before  he  cleared  off.  Once  more  the  hunters  returned, 
heard  a  like  story  from  that  on  the  previous  evening  and 
muttered,  ‘That  hare !  We  shall  have  to  kill  him.’ 

The  following  day  they  put  the  meat  to  cook  on  the  fire, 
but  left  no  cook  behind.  Instead,  they  put  in  front  of  the  fire  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  with  a  deep  groove,  in  the 
middle  of  which  they  made  a  hole.  They  placed  it  near  to  the 
cooking  meat,  groove  downwards,  and  in  the  groove  they 
placed  a  tortoise.  The  hare  returned  and,  finding  no  one  about 
sat  himself  down  joyfully  in  front  of  the  fire  on  this  hollowed 
log  which  cunningly  concealed  the  tortoise.  ‘To-day’,  said  he, 
‘I’ll  eat  at  my  ease.  This  is  how  a  clever  fellow  like  me  should 
eat.’  But  the  tortoise  scented  him,  put  his  head  through  the 
hole  in  the  wood  and  bit  him  in  the  part  of  the  body  upon 
which  he  squatted. 

Feeling  the  nip,  he  tried  to  get  up;  the  tortoise  thereupon 
bit  more  firmly  and  securely  and  would  not  let  go.  ‘Wretched 
log!’  cried  the  hare.  ‘Let  go,  will  you!’  and  he  made  unheard- 
of  efforts  to  set  himself  free.  But  it  was  all  wasted  effort:  the 
log  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  ground — and  to  the 
hare’s  posterior.  Thus  it  was  that  the  hunters,  on  their  return, 
found  him,  to  their  great  joy.  ‘Listen,  Master  Hare,’  they  said, 
‘now  we  have  caught  you  and  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
tricks  you  have  played  on  us.’  ‘Oh!’  answered  the  hare,  ‘but 
you  can’t  kill  me  with  your  spears.  That  would  never  do.  It 
would  bring  you  bad  luck.  But,  if  you  really  want  to  be  rid  of 
me,  throw  me  into  the  river,  among  those  great  smooth  rocks 
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that  stick  up  out  of  the  water.’  So  the  hunters  took  him  down 
to  the  river  and  hurled  him  out  over  the  water,  but  he  was 
very  agile  and  managed  to  fall  clear  of  the  rocks  and  swam 
under-water  until  he  reached  the  far  bank.  There,  turning 
towards  the  hunters,  he  mockingly  bowed  to  them,  and  called 
out,  ‘I  was  right  when  I  told  you  you  would  never  be  able  to 
kill  me.  Good-bye.’ 

Kashimi  Kapera. 
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Kashimi  Kapera 

Tfashimi  Kapera,  the  tale  is  told,  for  which  I  am  sorry,  since 
JLVthe  writing  of  it  has  transported  me  from  my  study  in 
Surrey  back  to  the  Africa  I  love,  so  much  so  that  I  could  at 
times  almost  smell  the  elephants.  The  scenes  in  which  I  par¬ 
ticipated  have  all  come  to  life  again,  my  African  friends  have 
stood  by  me  once  more,  each  with  his  own  endearing  indivi¬ 
duality.  Above  all  I  have  been  seeing  as  I  never  expected  to 
see  again  in  my  waking  hours  (although  I  often  dream  of 
them)  those  great  grey  forms  walking  through  the  wood,  or 
nodding  in  their  sleep  in  the  speckled  sunlight,  and  rumbling 
internally  the  while.  But  although  the  book  is  finished  I  hope 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  new  and  happier  chapter  in  the 
chequered  history  of  the  African  elephant,  that  great  beast 
with  a  great  spirit  and  a  lovable  personality. 

No  extravagant  claims  are  put  forward  for  this  volume:  it 
is  just  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  books  dealing  partially  o 
solely  with  the  elephant— the  latest,  but  by  no  means  the  las 
—but  I  hope  it  will  add  a  little  to  the  knowledge  and  general 
understanding  of  this  magnificent  animal  and  so  widen  the 
sphere  of  interest  in  him  besides  stirring  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  know  him  and  guiding  them  back  on  to  spoor  that  they 
had  forgotten. 

Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  view  the  subject  of 
elephant  preservation  and  genuine  protection  proportionately 
and  dispassionately,  to  describe  the  animal’s  habits  and 
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conduct  faithfully,  and  in  every  way  to  keep  to  the  truth  so 
far  as  it  is  known  and  to  avoid  exaggeration. 

The  elephant  represents  only  part  of  our  self-imposed 
responsibilities  in  Africa,  but  he  and  the  lesser  animals 
bring  us  up  against  a  principle  which  should  make  a  particular 
appeal  to  our  race.  For  many  years  we  have  been  world- 
renowned  for  our  love  of  animals  and  our  almost  quixotic 
sensitiveness  about  them:  a  love  not  always  logically  pursued, 
but  genuine  enough  and  ever  improving  in  practical  appli¬ 
cation. 

As  I  said  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  this  book,  the  ele¬ 
phant  is  a  lovable  animal  and,  except  for  a  few  individuals, 
has  remained  lovable  despite  long-drawn  out  and  cruel  pro¬ 
vocation,  and  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  race,  elephants  are  forgiving 
animals  and  will  forgive  and  forget  provided  we  are  genuine 
in  our  repentance  and  intend  to  lead  a  new  life  as  regards 
them.  If  the  picture  I  have  given  helps  people  to  realize  that 
much  I  shall  be  well  content.  If  the  lesson  I  have  tried  to  con¬ 
vey  really  ‘gets  home’  this  book  will  have  achieved  its 
primary  purpose. 

Finally,  I  would  quote  the  words  which  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  (now  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians)  spoke  on  the 
memorable  occasion  when  he  was  the  guest  of  the  (Royal) 
African  Society  in  London  on  November  16,  1933 — words 
which  none  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  will  ever 
forget: 

‘The  disappearance  of  a  civilization  is  certainly  a  great  loss, 
but  man  bears  within  him  the  embryo  of  its  renaissance,  for 
he  has  the  power  of  substituting  a  new  culture  for  the  one 
which  has  vanished.  The  annihilation,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
created  element  is  an  irreparable  loss,  for  man  cannot 
recreate.’ 
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I  do  not  believe  the  elephant  will  be  annihilated  in  Africa. 
Within  reasonable  limits  and  having  due  regard  to  other 
legitimate,  but  conflicting,  interests,  I  believe  he  will  be  pre¬ 
served;  but  I  hold  that  this  is  not  the  final  word  in  a  true 
interpretation  of  our  trusteeship  as  regards  him.  Can  we  not 
do  more  to  understand  him,  and  to  help  this  naturally  placid 
animal  to  regain  his  birthright  of  peace  and  freedom  from  his 
acquired  fear  of  man? 

F.  M. 

Caterham,  Surrey, 

March-June  1938. 
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National  Game  Parks  and  Game 
Reserves  in  Africa 

My  original  intention  was  to  list  all  the  game  reserves  in 
Africa  but  I  find  that  this  would  take  up  too  much 
space  and  much  would  be  entirely  irrelevant  in  a  book  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  elephant  since  that  animal  does  not  inhabit  a 
great  many  of  them.  So  far  as  ‘reserves’  are  concerned  I  shall, 
therefore,  restrict  myself  to  those  which  are  known  to  har¬ 
bour  elephant.  The  curious  can  find  a  complete  (though  not 
now  quite  up-to-date)  list  in  the  Special  Publication,  vol.  i, 
no.  3,  of  the  American  Committee  for  International  Wild 
Life  Protection,  entitled  Ajrican  Game  Protection  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  1933). 

I  am,  however,  listing  all  the  National  Parks,  whether  they 
contain  elephant  or  not,  since  these  stand  out  as  being  per¬ 
petual  reserves.  The  lists  should  be  studied  together.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Uganda  has  as  yet  no  National  Park  but  it  has  about 
2,500  square  miles  of  game  reserves  out  of  a  land  area  of 
80,371  square  miles  in  the  protectorate;  there  are  only  about 
400  elephant  in  the  Parc  Albert  in  the  Congo,  but  in  the  Aka- 
Dungu  Reserve  there  are  12,000 — and  so  on.  By  careful  study 
misleading  conclusions  can  thus  be  avoided. 

The  only  two  firmly  established  Parks  are  the  Parc  Albert 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Kruger  Park  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Both  are  secured  as  game  sanctuaries  in  perpetuity, 
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whereas  a  reserve  is  not,  and  if,  let  us  say,  payable  minerals 
should  be  discovered  in  a  reserve  its  existence  as  such  would 
be  imperilled.  Or,  again,  in  one  case  a  game  reserve  of  3,500 
square  miles  recently  lost  1,000  of  them  as  these  were  cut  off 
and  added  to  a  native  reserve.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  making  a  reserve  first,  and  then— after  due  trial,  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  National  Park. 

These  two  well-established  Parks  differ  markedly  in  their 
objective.  The  Kruger  Park,  while  effectively  preserving 
animal  life,  is  admittedly  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public:  it 
is  a  show  piece  as  well  as  a  heritage  rescued  from  destruction, 
and  is  advertised  as  such.  The  Parc  Albert  is,  above  all,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  primitive  and  the  installation  of  Scientific 
Research  Stations.  The  Royal  Decree  of  1929  governing  this 
Park  may  conveniently  be  read  in  the  Belgian  Colonial 
Ministry’s  publication,  Les  grands  animaux  de  chasse  au  Congo 
Beige  (Brussels,  1932,  10  francs).  As  for  the  Kruger  Park  there 
is  a  useful  new  paper-bound  brochure,  Unspoilt  Africa — Union 
National  Parks  (National  Parks  Board  of  Trustees,  Pretoria, 
1938,  gratis),  while  South  African  Eden,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J. 
Stevenson-Hamilton  (London,  Cassell,  1937,  12s.  6d.),  be¬ 
sides  being  an  engrossing  story  has  great  historical  value.  The 
lesson  of  this  Park,  formerly  the  Sabi  Game  Reserve,  which 
owed  its  existence,  be  it  noted,  to  the  foresight  of  President 
Kruger  of  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic,  who 
had,  in  his  time,  been  a  great  hunter,  and  which  has,  in  effect, 
saved  the  wonderful  fauna  of  South  Africa  from  extinction, 
has  had  incalculably  beneficial  influence  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  the  imposing  (full)  list  of  reserves  testifies,  even  if 
some  of  them  are  as  yet  not  much  more  than  titular. 

Of  the  newer  National  Parks  it  is  still  too  early  to  write, 
but  that  they  are  in  existence,  and  that  others  are  planned  is  all 
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to  the  good.  Serengeti,  in  Tanganyika  Territory,  has  already 
justly  become  famous  as  a  reserve,  but — so  far  as  I  know — it 
does  not  number  elephant  among  its  inhabitants.  When  the 
time  comes  for  a  Park  mainly  for  elephants  to  be  established  I 
hope  it  will,  at  any  rate  for  many  years,  be  kept  free  from 
tourists  and  used  solely  for  observation  by  a  trained  staff  to 
whom  the  elephant  can  grow  accustomed.  Owing  to  their 
many  wounds  and  power  of  recuperation,  their  longevity 
and  their  retentive  memories,  there  are  more  of  them  with 
more  to  forget  than  there  are  among  the  antelope,  and  for¬ 
giveness  must  be  a  gradual  process,  even  if  they  are  not 
vindictive  and  have  the  brain  to  realize  our  changed  attitude 
towards  them. 

My  business  now,  however,  in  this  Appendix  is  to  give  a 
list  (a)  of  the  Parks  and  ( b )  of  such  reserves  as  serve  for  sanc¬ 
tuaries  for  elephant.  The  dates  on  which  the  figures  as  to  area, 
and  number  of  elephants,  were  current  vary  according  to  my 
sources  of  information,  but  they  are  all  estimates  formed  in 
the  nineteen-thirties,  so  none  is  very  much  out  of  date. 


(a)  EXISTING  NATIONAL  PARKS  (1938) 


Name 

Created 

Area 

Notes 

Kruger  Nat.  Park 
(Union  of  S.A.) 

1926 

1,950,000  ha.1 
8,000  sq.  m. 

Formerly  Sabi  reserve 
(1898)  under  a  Board 
of  Trustees  (contains 
about  150  elephant). 

Parc  National 

1925 

315,000  ha. 

Under  an  International 

Albert  (Belgian 

reorg. 

plus  buffer 

Commission  (about 

Congo) 

1929 

zone 

400  elephant) 

1  a.  hectare=2-47i  acres;  a  morgen=2-n6  acres;  re-org.  signifies 
re-organized. 
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Existing  National  Parks — continued 

NEWLY  CREATED 


Name 

Created 

Area 

Serengeti  Nat. 

Park  (Tangan¬ 
yika  Territory) 

1937 

4,000  sq.  m. 

Semien  Nat.  Park 
(Italian  E.  Africa) 

1938 

? 

Lower  Jubaland 
Nat.  Park  (Ita¬ 
lian  E.  Africa) 

1938 

p 

Addo  Nat.  Park 
(Union  of  S.A.) 

1931 

8,000  morgen 

Kalahari  Nat.  Park 

about 

1,000,000  mor¬ 

(Union  of  S.A.) 

1936 

gen 

Bredasdorp  Nat. 
Park  (Union  of 
S.A.) 

about 

1936 

850  morgen 

Mountain  Zebra 

1936  1,675  morgen 

Nat.  Park 
(Union  of  S.A.) 


Notes 

Was  formerly  Serengeti 
reserve,  1,100  sq.  m. 
(1930)  (no  elephant) 
On  the  Gillalo  Range 


35  m.  N.  of  Port  Eliza¬ 
beth  (17  elephant) 

(no  elephant) 

(for  Bontebok  only) 


(for  this  variety  of  Zebra) 


(There  is  a  small  herd  of  elephant  (protected)  in  the  Knysna 
Forest,  Cape  Province,  Union  of  South  Africa.) 


(b)  GAME  RESERVES  HARBOURING  ELEPHANT 
(There  are  many  others  without  elephant) 


Territory 
Belgian  Congo 


M.E.A. 


Name  and 

-i-~»  .  OLUlHb 

Date 

Area 

Notes 

Aka-Dungu  Complete 

40,000  ha. 

Contains  12,000 

1920  (re-org.  reserve 

elephant.  May 

1925) 

become  a  Na¬ 
tional  Park 

Kundelungu,  „ 

1921  (re-org. 

1929) 

700,000  ha. 

Some  elephant 

M 
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Game  Reserves  Harbouring  Elephant — continued 


Territory 

Name  and 
Date 

Status 

Area  Notes 

Belgian  Congo 

Luama,  1929 

Complete 

280,000  ha.  Some  elephant 

99  99 

Kibali-Ituri 

reserve 

99 

350,000  ha. 

99  99 

!929 

Uele-Itimbiri 

99 

3  50,000  ha.  Forest  elephant 

99  99 

1930 

Dakwe- 

Special 

1,000,000  ha.  Elephant 

99  99 

Gwane,  1911  reserve 
(re-org.  1929) 
Kibale-Ituri-  ,, 

230,000  ha.  ,, 

99  99 

Uele,  1932 
Katanga 

99 

1,500,000  ha.  „ 

Anglo-Egyptian 

Reserve  near 

Complete 

1,000  sq.m.  „ 

Sudan 

Abyssinian 

reserve 

Kenya 

frontier 
Northern  Re¬ 

99 

3,100,000  ha.  ,, 

99 

serve,  1912 
Southern  Re¬ 

99 

2,600,000  ha.  ,, 

99 

serve,  before 
1909 

Gilli  Gilli 

99 

25,900  ha.  „ 

Nyasaland 

Kasungu, 

99 

230,000  ha.  „ 

Northern  Rho¬ 

1930 

Kafue 

99 

2,500  sq.m.  ,, 

desia 

99  99 

David  Living¬ 

99 

1,280  sq.m.  To  S.E.  of  L. 

99  99 

stone  Me¬ 
morial  Re¬ 
serve,  1931 

Mweru  Marsh, 

99 

Bangweulu  — 
about  1,000 

elephant  (Sea¬ 
sonal  numbers) 
2,500  sq.m.  About  2,000 

Southern  Rho¬ 

about  1900 
Limpopo 

elephant 

Temporary  2,600,000  ha.  Some  elephant 

desia 

1931 

reserve 

99  99 

Wankie,  1930  Complete 

1,360,000  ha.  „  „ 

reserve 

5,142  sq.  m. 
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Game  Reserves  Harbouring  Elephant — continued 


Territory 

Name  and 
Date 

Status 

Area 

Notes 

Tanganyika  Ter¬ 

Katavi,  be¬ 

Complete  730  sq.  m. 

Some  elephant 

ritory 

fore  1912 

reserve 

>>  99 

Kilimanjaro, 

99 

800  sq.  m. 

99  99 

before  1912 

99  99 

Matandu,  be¬ 

99 

1,500  sq.  m. 

99  99 

fore  1912 

99  99 

Mtetesi,  be¬ 

99 

570,000  ha. 

99  99 

fore  1912 

99  99 

Lake  Natron 

99 

2,200  sq.  m. 

99  99 

before  1914 

99  99 

Saba,  before 

99 

2,600  sq.  m. 

99  99 

1914 

99  99 

Selous,  before 

99 

3,200  sq.  m. 

The  main  sanc¬ 

1912 

tuary  for  ele¬ 
phant  in  the 

Uganda 

Territory 

Bunyoro- 

99 

1,800  sq.  m. 

7,000  elephant 

Gulu,  1913 
(re-org.  1928) 

99 

Lake  Edward 

99 

216  sq.  m. 

Some  elephant 

1930 

)) 

Lake  George 

99 

266  sq.  m. 

99  99 

1925  (re-org. 
I93i) 

99 

Toro,  1906 

99 

200  sq.  m. 

500  elephant 

French  Equa¬ 

(re-org.  1929) 

Two  Reserves 

Partial 

(  800,000  ha. 

Near  Anglo- 

torial  Africa 

1925 

reserves 

(1,900,000  ha. 

Egyptian  bor¬ 
der-hunting 
restricted  to  1 

Tchad,  1929 

year  in  3 

99  99 

99 

? 

Elephant 

Dahomey  (Fr.) 

Middle  Niger 

Complete 

480,000  ha. 

99 

1926 

reserve 
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Remembering  that  only  reserves  known  to  contain  ele¬ 
phant  have  been  listed  above  it  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  that, 
although  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  a  considerable 
amount  has  already  been  achieved,  for  which  full  credit  must 
be  given  to  those  in  authority. 

Progress  depends  on  Governments,  and  not  only  on  super¬ 
ficial  willingness  to  make  protection  effective  but  on  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  necessary  funds.  Game  reserves  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  maintained  without  adequate  patrolling,  and  this  costs 
money.  The  late  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  when  Prime 
Minister,  speaking  at  the  International  Conference  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature,  in  Paris  in  1931,  said,  ‘In  the  territories 
for  which  they  are  responsible  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  regard  themselves  as  trustees  for  the 
protection  of  Nature,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  their  present 
inhabitants,  but  in  those  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  future 
generations.  .  .  .  Lovers  of  Nature  may  do  much  to  stem  this 
process  (of  destruction)  but  the  active  co-operation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  essential.’  Fine  words,  but  active  co-operation  is  often 
not  forthcoming  because  Governments  will  not  provide  the 
money  necessary,  when  no  immediate  budgetary  return  is 
anticipated.  We  are  so  fond  of  talking  of  long-view  policies, 
but  long-view  financing  of  meritorious  policies  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  turned  down,  which — since  this  covers  a  variety  of 
items  connected  with  our  trusteeship  (of  which  game  preser¬ 
vation  is  only  one) — tends  to  discredit  our  claim  to  be  good 
trustees. 

But  let  me  not  forget  the  opening  words  of  one  sentence  of 
Mr,  MacDonald’s,  ‘Lovers  of  Nature  may  do  much . . .’  and  to 
all  such  I  give  this  message  from  a  notice  in  the  Kruger 
National  Park,  for  if  the  Nature-loving  electorate  insists,  then 
Governments  must  act.  The  notice  runs: 
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We,  the  wild  animals,  appeal  for  your  sympathy  and 
and  friendship.  You  have  been  our  bitter  enemies  for  so 
long  that  it  takes  time  to  make  us  understand  that  a  new 

and  happier  era  has  begun  for  us;  do  not  betray  our  trust 
in  you.’ 
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Abyssinia,  123 

Africa,  author’s  traverse  of,  n 
African,  particular  genius  of,  141 
African  Observer ,  134 
African  Society  (Royal)  Journal  of, 
62 

Age  of  elephant,  47, 67 
Akeley,  Carl,  12 
Albert,  Lake,  24,  70 
—  National  Park,  136, 156  fn.,  174-6 
American  Com.  forWild  Life  Protec¬ 
tion,  90  &.,  174 

Ancients,  use  of  ivory  by,  17  fh. 
Angola,  13 1. 

Aruwimi  river,  13 
Azande,  see  Zande. 

Baker,  Sir  S.,  10, 16,  21,  76,  95,  112-3, 
122, 123, 125 

Bangweulu,  Lake,  45, 125, 13 1 
Belgian  Congo,  133-57. 174-8 
Blackie,  see  Dogs 
Blair,  Dr.  Reid,  99, 101 
Blunt,  Com.  D.,  12, 13,  14, 25,  33,  48, 
49, 94, 96 

Bryden,  H.  A.,  151  fn. 

Bugoma  forest,  69 
Buffalo,  1,3,4,  5 
Bushpig  charging,  34 

Caldwell,  Capt.  K.,  69, 134, 138, 149 
Chapman,  Abel,  12 
Chendaruta  (lone  elephant),  61  sqq. 
Chikwanda,  4,  65 

Cholmeley,  E.  H.,  8, 24, 40, 45, 123 
Christy,  Dr.  C.,  62  fn. 


Chuma,  4  sqq.,  19,  21,  25,  26  sqq., 
35,  40,  41,  48,  68,  105,  125,  162, 
165 

Cobham,  Sir  A.,  70 

Congo  (Belgian),  see  Belgian  Congo 

—  Free  State,  57, 136, 1 37 

—  training  stations,  66, 72,  85, 135  sqq. 

—  Zambezi  Divide,  106 
Crosskill,  W.  E.,  15 

Darwin,  Charles,  71 
Development  and  elephants,  clash  be¬ 
tween,  87  sqq.,  146-7 
Dinotherium,  121 
Dogs  (Blackie  and  others),  10, 96 
Dollman,  Capt.  G.,  68-9 
Dreamers  of  Africa,  Great,  143 
Dugmore,  Radclyffe,  12,  62,  105,  129 

Elephant:  in  Abyssinia,  123;  in  Addo, 
177;  adoption  of  orphan,  74; 
age  of,  47,  67;  Albert,  on  Lake, 
24,  70;  in  Angola,  13 1;  antelope, 
not  frightened  by,  1,  54;  anthills,  as 
food,  1 14;  Api,  camp  at,  138,  149 
sqq.\  back,  shape  of,  133;  bananas, 
raids  on,  17,  77,  114;  Barotseland, 
in,  70;  Belgian  Congo,  133-57, 178; 
birth  of,  66,67;  brain,  weightof,  101; 
breeding,  misconceptions  and  facts, 
66-74,  —  hi  captivity,  148,  —  sea¬ 
son,  non-existent,  68,  69;  burying 
dead  or  shamming  dead  man,  49; 
calls,  diverse,  75;  calves,  75,  76,  78, 
79,  83;  calving,  death  in,  121; 
Carthaginians  trained,  133,  141; 
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Elephant — continued 

cemeteries,  non-existent,  129;  char¬ 
ges,  conflicting  views,  33,  —  de¬ 
scriptions  of,  33-5;  climbing  ability, 
105;  communication  by,  76;  Congo 
forests,  70;  Congo  training  camps, 
66,  72,  85,  135  sqq.]  conferences  re, 
97;  control,  87-98, 148;  cows,  habits 
of,  17,  18,  19,  20,  23-32,  34,  66-74; 
crops,  damage  to,  94,  96;  dams, 
made  by,  106-9;  death  of,  theor¬ 
ies  about,  129-32;  digging,  capacity 
for,  109-10;  disease,  resistance  to, 
122;  dreams  about,  158  sqq.]  drink¬ 
ing  pools,  habits  at,  16, 20-1;  educa¬ 
tion  of,  75-78,  133-57;  exercise, 
value  of,  122;  extermination  of, 
false  rumour,  66,  89-90;  eyesight, 
101;  fables  of,  166-70;  family  in¬ 
stincts,  1,  68;  faithful,  71;  fear,  not 
inborn,  85;  feeders,  fastidious,  120, 
153,  —  queer  tastes,  1 17-120,  —  un¬ 
tidy,  77;  flesh-eating,  1 1 8 ;  food  con¬ 
sumption  of,  120,  152;  foot,  meas¬ 
urements  of,  1 1 7,  —  structure  of, 
62  fn.,  —  wearing  smooth,  47,  117; 
in  French  Africa,  179;  game  not 
afraid  of,  1,  54;  game  pits,  76,  109- 
10;  in  German  East  Africa  ( see  Tan¬ 
ganyika);  gestation  of,  68;  hail,  in, 
18;  hair,  charm  from,  in  sto¬ 
mach,  57;  hearing,  101;  heat,  sus¬ 
ceptible  to,  11 1;  herd,  mastery  of, 
46,  stampedes  and  charges  by  — , 
33  sqq]  immobilizing  a  hunter,  49- 
53 ;  Indian,  failure  of,  in  Africa,  137; 
individual  elephants  named,  46;  in¬ 
telligence,  1,  49  sqq.,  99-110;  in¬ 
stinct,  75;  instruction,  see  education; 
ivory,  lust  for,  13,  17  fin..;  statistics 
about  — ,  13;  in  Karamoja,  30;  in 
Kenya,  84-5,  87,  91,  93,  121,  178; 
killers,  methods  of,  49;  in  Knysna 
forest,  177;  in  Kruger  National  Park, 
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174-6,  180;  Lado  enclave,  poaching 
in,  45;  language,  141;  law,  78; 
local  characteristics,  20,  21;  lovable 
attributes,  1;  in  Luangwa  valley,  25, 
70;  in  Luapula  river  (bogged),  13 1; 
Lugenda  river,  53 ;  Luleka  river,  53 ; 
Lumbatwa  river,  123 ;  lying  down, 
78-9;  lying  in  wait,  49;  mating,  69- 
70;  medicated  bath,  126;  methods 
of  killing  (native),  94  sqq.]  memory 
of,  76;  migration,  93,  112,  113; 
monitors,  139,  152-3;  mopani  coun¬ 
try,  26,  71;  at  Mpika,  104,  112; 
Muchinga  escarpment,  104,  106; 
mud,  use  of,  122,  126;  musth,  in,  72; 
Mweru  Marsh,  118,  178;  natives, 
fear  of,  158;  native  methods  of 
hunting,  15-6;  natural  causes,  death 
from,  121;  nerve  of  tusk,  164-5;  Nile 
area,  hi;  noon,  effect  on  senses,  17, 
rest  during  — ,  17,  78;  Northern 
Rhodesia,  18,  21,  40-2,  48,  65,  68, 
70,  92,  104,  118,  123,  178;  number 
of,  in  Elephant  Marsh,  Nyasa- 
land,  90  fh.,  — ,  in  National  Parks, 
176-7;  —  in  reserves,  177-9;  —  hi 
Uganda,  90;  Nyasaland,  90,  131, 
178;  paths,  70,  77,  104;  Parks,  Na¬ 
tional,  16,  85, 142, 174  sqq.]  parturi¬ 
tion,  74;  pitfalls,  see  game  pits;  play, 
83-5;  Portuguese  E.  Africa,  49,  — 
W.  Africa,  13 1;  possibilities  of 
friendship  with,  in  wilds,  143 ;  pro¬ 
gress,  human,  clash  with,  15,  87-98, 
146-7;  recuperation,  122-6;  reed- 
buck’s  warning  to,  54;  rescue  when 
wounded,  23-32;  responsiveness, 
142-3,  rinderpest,  immunity  from, 
121 ;  rogues,  46  sqq. ;  Rovuma  river, 
53  fit.;  salt,  fondness  for,  114;  scent, 
trailing,  102-3,  —  ofman,  white  and 
black  distinguished,  58-61;  Semliki 
river,  24;  silent  movements,  62; 
Southern  Rhodesia,  72,  83,  85, 178; 
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hi,  112,  113;  Sudd,  habits  in,  20, 
111;  swimming,  no;  Tanganyika 
Territory,  53  fh.,  91,  93,  137,  179; 
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sqq.;  training  camps,  135  sqq.;  traps 
for,  different,  94;  trunk,  101,  123; 
tusks,  estimating  length,  117;  cut¬ 
ting  out,  164-5;  tuskless,  46  sqq.-, 
in  Uganda,  17,  23-5,  39-40,  61  fn., 
69,  87,  88,  90,  93,  94,  102-4,  147, 
165,  179;  varieties  of,  21;  at  Wan- 
kie,  83 ;  washing,  122,  in  medicated 
pool,  126;  water,  drowned  in,  130-1, 
fondness  of — ,  21, 122, 130,  standing 
in  — ,  20;  watering  places,  habits 
in  frequenting,  20-1;  weight  of, 
23;  work  capable  of,  154-6;  woun¬ 
ded  elephants  rescued,  23-32;  woun¬ 
ding,  effects  of,  14,  15;  Zambezi 
river,  65;  Zande  tribe,  aptitude  for 
care  of,  140, 141, 156, 159 
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